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LITERATURE. 


A Life of Professor Clerk Maxwell. By 
Lewis Campbell and William Garnett. 
(Macmillan.) 


( First Notice.) 


Tax life of James Clerk Maxwell, in this 
resembling the lives of nearly all scientific 
men of recent times, offers but little of 
external incident. Even the interest attach- 
ing to scientific controversy is absent, for 
Maxwell does not seem to have wasted much 
of his time in assailing the opinions of others 
or in defending his own. Nevertheless, the 
history of his life, as it is now presented to 
us, in a finished literary form, by the sym- 
pathetic hind of one of his earliest friends, 
Prof. Lewis Campbell, will probably have an 
attraction for many readers besides those 
who are drawn to it by Maxwell’s reputation 
as @ mathematician and a physicist. Few 
biographies give a more elaborately truthful 
account of the growth, development, and final 
activity of a powerful and persistently em- 
ployed intelligence ; and fewer still contain 
the portraiture of a moral character so 
wholly exempt from every taint of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. 

The volume before us is divided into three 
parts. The first is the biography proper, 
including selections from Maxwell’s corre- 
spondence, and a few of his occasional essays ; 
the second is an account of his contributions 
to science, by Prof. William Garnett, another 
of his intimate friends, and formerly his 
demonstrator in the Cavendish Laboratory. 
The third is a collection of pieces in verse 
written by Maxwell at various times ; these 
are chiefly humorous, but are in part express- 
ive of the deepest and tenderest feelings of 
his nature. Several of the lighter pieces on 
academical and scientific subjects were pub- 
lished during his lifetime; but probably 
none of them, whether grave or gay, was 
intended to be launched on the great ocean 
of literature, or to be judged by the severe 
canons of poetic criticism. 

To attempt, in this place, an account of 
Maxwell’s scientific investigations would be 
only to abridge into an unintelligible form what 
has been set forth by Prof. Garnett with no 
waste of words, though often with singular 
felicity of illustration. The Treatise on Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism, and the collected 
edition of scientific memoirs about to be 
published by the Cambridge University Press 
under the editorship of Mr. W. D. Niven 
will form the most enduring monument 
of Maxwell’s genius, and will probably 
furnish both impulse and guidance to the 
mathematician and the physicist for many 


generations to come. Both the treatise 
and the memoirs are addressed to specialists, 
and must remain sealed volumes to persons 
not possessing the requisite mathematical 
training. But Maxwell had no common gift 
of expressing the most abstract conceptions 
in a form which, if not popular, is accessible 
to the wide range of scientific readers who 
are not professed mathematicians. The 
manual on Matter and Motion, published by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, the Discourse on Molecules addressed 
to the Bradford meeting of the British 
Association, the Theory of Heat, and the 
Elementary Treatise on Llectricity contain 
pages which are models of this kind of scientific 
exposition. And it is no slight praise to say 
that Prof. Garnett’s account of the whole of 
Maxwell’s researches is conceived in the same 
spirit, and would have commended itself to 
the master himself. The experiments on the 
mixture of colours, the investigation of the 
problem of Saturn’s rings, the mathematical 
theory of Faraday’s lines of force, the explana- 
tion of the phenomena of electro-magnetism 
by the hypothesis of molecular vortices, the 
researches connected with the dynamic theory 
of gases, include the most conspicuous of the 
additions made by Maxwell to our physical 
knowledge. Of each of these, in its proper 
place, Prof. Garnett has treated with a clear- 
ness and simplicity which leave nothing to be 
desired, and which will render his essay a 
valuable carte du pays for a student preparing 
himself to enter on the study of Maxwell’s 
own writings. 

Maxwell’s work, as a whole, is characterised 
by two qualities which, taken together, convey 
to the mind an extraordinary impression of 
his genius: the first, a direct gift of insight 
which enabled him to picture to himself with 
vividness the most complicated phenomena ; 
the second, a corresponding command of 
precise and luminous expression. To at- 
tribute to him these two qualities may seem 
at first sight paradoxical, for it is admitted 
that he never was a good lecturer, and that 
even in private oral exposition he was often 
hesitating, and sometimes confused. But the 
hesitation and apparent confusion arose from 
no want of inner clearness, but from an 
exuberance of imagination which made him 
interrupt himself, and hurried him on from one 
illustration to another in a way which often 
taxed the attention of his hearers. Some- 
thing of this turbid overflow of thought or 
fancy shows itself in his letters ; nor can it be 
contended that, when he leaves the solid 
ground of physical reasoning for the more 
airy regions of mental and religious philosophy, 
his vision has the same distinctness, or his 
expressions the same convincing clearness. 
But on his own ground he fully justified the 
remark about him attributed to Mr. Hopkins, 
the great Cambridge tutor of the last genera- 
tion: “ It is impossible that that man should 
think incorrectly on physical subjects.” 
And, indeed, it was by “ thinking correctly,” 
and not by any manipulation of symbols, that 
his best work was done. He always, we are 
told, preferred a diagram to an analytical 
demonstration. No one in our time, except 
Sir William Thomson, has done so much to 
bring the most abstract conceptions of mathe- 
matics into close connexion with the most 











obvious phenomena of nature, or to express 
the results, and even the processes, of mathe- 
matical reasoning in the language, if not of 
common life, at least of elementary science. 
Anyone who, without having been trained in 
the use of symbolic methods, has taken the pains 
to read the Theory of Heat ought to know 
that he has been reading theorems of the 
differential and integral calculus translated 
into common language, and that it is only by 
a great mastery over the subject, and by an 
equally great command over lucid expression, 
that the translation has been effected. 

The problem of the ultimate constitution 
of matter appears to have had at all times 
a strong fascination for Maxwell, and his 
powers of intuition were never more brilliantly 
displayed than in the efforts he made to deal 
with it. He was disposed to be a disbeliever 
in action at a distance, having been early led 
to this way of thinking by his study of 
Faraday’s electrical researches, and by his 
own successful reconciliation of Faraday’s 
theory of lines of force with the mathematical 
doctrines of electrical attraction and repulsion 
according to the law of the inverse square of 
the distance. This reconciliation was in itself 
no mean achievement ; and, by bridging over a 
gulf between experimental and mathematical 
physics, it contributed powerfully to the 
progress of both. The ideas of Faraday never 
lost their hold on the mind of Maxwell. They 
underlie his Treatise on Electricity and 
Magnetism, and contributed naturally to the 
formation of his electro-dynamic theory of 
light and electricity. Of the truth or false- 
hood of this theory no final judgment can yet 
be formed. But, if not true, it is at least an 
image of the truth so close as to have indicated 
numerical results which have been verified by 
experience. It leads to the conclusion (which 
Maxwell verified by elaborate experiments) 
that the quotient of the electro-static and 
electro-magnetic units of electrical foree—a 
quotient which is necessarily of the dimen- 
sions of a velocity—must be precisely the 
velocity of light. This and other co- 
incidences of the theory with observation 
may not amount to a demonstration of its 
truth, but they establish its value as a 
hypothesis, and would of themselves suffice 
to secure for Maxwell a conspicuous place in 
the history of electrical science. 

But it is time to turn from the work of the 
philosopher to the philosopher himself. The 
old saying, “The man is greater than his 
work,” may be true or untrue of Maxwell 
according to the sense which we attach to the 
word “ greatness ;” but at least we learn from 
his own letters, and from Prof. Campbell’s 
pages, that there were in him qualities of the 
heart and spirit which did not, and could not, 
find expression in his scientific writings. 
His life was prematurely ended at the age of 
forty-eight by a painful disorder, and the 
later years of it were clouded by one great 
sorrow—the long-continued illness of his 
wife, to whom his devotion was unbounded. 
But, in many respects, his external circum- 
stances had been far more favourable than 
those which fall to the lot of the majority of 
men of letters and science. The only son of 
a Scottish laird in Galloway, he had never to 
face the struggle for existence, which, how- 
ever useful in the economy of the world, yet 
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makes so large, and sometimes so exhausting, 
a demand on the youthful energies of those 
who have to fight their way upward. If, for 
many years of his life, he was a professor, first 
at Aberdeen, then at King’s College, London, 
and finally at Cambridge, it was from choice, 
or from a sense of duty, and not upon the 
compulsion of poverty. Of his mother, who 
died when he was only nine years old, and 
who had the entire charge of his education 
until her last illness, we are told but little. 
But his father, John Clerk Maxwell, was a 
person remarkable in many ways, and exercised 
a strong and beneficial influence over the 
whole of his early life. John Maxwell was a 
man of a warm and affectionate heart, of 
sound sense, of absolute sincerity, with a 
contempt for all convention and ornament, and 
with a strongly practical turn of mind, 
tempered, it would seem, by a little indolence. 
The relations between the father and the son 
were the happiest conceivable. To explain 
mechanism to the boy, and to show him 
“ how it doos,” was the father’s chief delight 
during James’s childhood; and, indeed, it 
can have been no sinecure office to have to 
reply to his constant question, “ What’s the 
go o’ that?” repeated, if the answer was 
suspected of vagueness, in the emphasised 
form, ‘ But what’s the particular go 
of it?” After a brief and _ infelicitous 
experience of the régime of a private tutor 
in his father’s house at Glenlair, young 
Maxwell, at the age of ten, was sent to the 
Academy at Edinburgh. He was at this time 
an odd, reserved boy, with a hesitation of 
manner which (as we have seen) he never 
entirely lost; and, as unconventionality was 
carried into the details of his dress, it is not 
surprising to learn that the young Philistines 
of the Academy gave him the name of 
“* Dafty,” and tried to make sport of him in 
various ways ; without much effect, however, 
since the stout-hearted boy cared but little 
for their playful roughnesses, and never lost 
his temper. His letters to his father at this 
time (between the ages of eleven and fifteen) 
are pleasant to read from the tone of affection 
and confidence which pervades them; they 
are characterised by a sort of grotesque 
humour, which clung to him through life, 
and which to the very last had something 
childish about it. Whatever may have been 
the merits or demerits of the teaching at the 
Academy, his mind developed under it, or in 
spite of it, with marvellous rapidity. Before 
he was fifteen, Prof. James Forbes com- 
municated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
a paper by him, “On the Description of 
Oval Curves, and those having a Plurality of 
Foci.” When we consider how little geometry 
Maxwell had at this time been taught, the 
production of this paper must be regarded as 
an astonishing evidence of early power, which 
can hardly be paralleled, except by what is 
recorded of the youthful maturity of Blaise 
Pascal. The three years from sixteen to 
nineteen were spent in attending courses of 
lectures at the University of Edinburgh; 
during them he produced two papers, both 
showing much original power, “ On the Theory 
of Rolling Curves ” and “ On the Equilibrium 
of Elastic Solids.” Thus, when he went to 
Cambridge in 1850, he was already not only 
an advanced student, but an original worker. 





The progress of his researches may have been 
delayed by the severe course of study required 
for the tripos examination ; but nothing can 
have been lost by a delay which left him 
armed and equipped at all points for the 
highest branches of physical investigation. 
As he grew into early manhood, the eccen- 
tricity of his manner softened, and the im- 
pression made by his character and genius on 
all with whom he was brought into contact 
became deeper. He was second wrangler in 
1854, Mr. E. J. Routh, of Peterhouse, being 
the senior, and being bracketed with him as 
Smith’s Prizeman. Henry J. S. Suir. 








The Serpent Play: a Divine Pastoral. By 
Thomas Gordon Hake. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Ir will doubtless be considered by many a 
defect in Dr. Hake’s poem, as it will certainly 
prove an obstacle to its popularity, that it 
demands of the reader the closest attention 
and an unembarrassed sympathy. The great 
reading public was probably never in the 
mind of the poet when he conceived this 
mystery-play, which, as is usual with Dr. 
Hake’s work, possesses far more of the expres- 
sion and thought of seventeenth-century 
poetry than of our owa time. Its distinguish- 
ing qualities, though different from those of 
the author’s earlier works, equally isolate it 
from any contemporary poetry. The re- 
condite vein of moralising so characteristic a 
feature in the didactics of the ‘ Parables,” 
and, in its quaint surprises, so suggestive 
of Wither and Quarles, is almost absent 
from The Serpent Play, in which, on the 
other hand, are to be found frequent passages 
that even more fully exhibit the idiosyncrasies 
of the writer. It is, in many respects, a 
development and an advance. It admirably 
responds to one well-known definition of a 
book, for it will stimulate thoughtful readers, 
and should make others, not thoughtful, to 
do more than “ think of thinking.” 

The element of mysticism is everywhere 
present in The Serpent Play. The scene is 
vague and large and shadowy, the heavens 
are illusive, and the very earth unfamiliar. 
The persons presented are almost as intangible. 
They are rather suggestions than delineations ; 
phantasms of speculative thought rather than 
dramatic creations. They appear and vanish 
with scarcely greater effect upon the emotions 
than is produced by the passage of a passing 
cloud over a sunny field. The psychic interest 
far transcends the human interest in the poem. 
The opening scene lies before the gates of the 
paradise of Coelis, the Soul-Seeker, who rules 
over a race of recently converted serpent- 
worshippers. A neighbouring people still 
clings to its old faith and remains devoted to 
the ancient Ophidian cult. Against this 
tribe, Voragine, on behalf of the people of 
Coelis, has been waging an unrelenting war 
with a view to their conversion to the religion 
of the Cross, and peace is about to be cele- 
brated. Throughout the poem these two men, 
Voragine and Coelis, are contrasted. Coelis 
represents the lofty, spiritual nature, specula- 
tive, ever unsatisfied, and aspiring to be 
absorbed into the universal soul. There are 


two divine characters, representing the good 
and evil principles, Kausis, the Destroyer, 
The mutability of all things 


and Psyche. 





torments Coelis; and Kausis, the Serpent, 
whom he interrogates, tempts him, in a dream, 
from his high resolves :— 


‘Thy moments are weary, prolong not thy day; 


The life-time is weary, prolong not the chase 


After days without ending; from all they nr. 


cede ; 
Of al! mortals alike is fantastic the creed.” 


Roseate are the pictures, but they are 
presented in vain. Coelis becomes possessed 
with a sense of the hollowness of delight and 
the instability of all things earthly. To his 
sickly sense, the whole visual scene is infected 
with a melancholy which, though debile, is 
yet highly poetic. In a scene of a great 
subtlety of conception (act II. sec. iii.), Kausis 
reminds him that even Psyche is a sharer in 
the forlorn destiny of Nature. 


‘* Even she who keeps 

The sun and stars—eternally she weeps 

Her unrequited love.” 

And again, in a couplet of profoundest gloom, 
he is reminded that 
**Yon moon, that doth thy inmost spirit stir, 

Is but the death-lamp of a sepulchre.” 
Voragine, in the meanwhile, returning from 
a successful war, is betrothed to Vivia, the 
sister of Coelis. A terrible retribution, how- 
ever, is in store for him, and swift punishment 
overtakes the warrior and the people of Coelis. 
The savage deeds of war are avenged by the 
agency of Hayus, a priest of Kausis, in a 
fashion at once thorough and dramatic. 
Disguised as a troubadour, he penetrates the 
palace of Coelis during the festal celebration 
of peace, and sings in the presence of Vivia 
and Voragine and Volupsa, the beautiful 
sister of Voragine, who loves Coelis. He 
obtains leave of Coelis to act a play in the 
valley surrounding the paradise. He likens 
his actors to a soldier under the final fury 
and impulse of conquest :— 

‘* When once our actors realise their part 

The living im pulse only rules o’er art, 

And in their conflicts, soul to soul, 

a og strong act moves onward through the 

whole. 

And well is the spectator pleased : 

To guess the plot in vain he tries : 

His wonder never is appeased 

Till comes the startling end in all its grand 

surprise,” 

The play progresses, and Voragine recog- 
nises in the scene the battle-field of his recent 
exploits; the horrors he caused to fall, in 
the name of Christ, upon an unoffending people 
he sees enacted before his eyes. In the last 
scene the actors are joined by troops of horse- 
men; and, at a given signal, disguises are 
doffed, and indiscriminate butchery ensues in 
all its horrid reality. The final scene of the 
poem presents us with the apotheosis of Coelis 
and Volupsa on the heights of the paradise 
overlooking the bloodshed and conflagration 
below. 

The foregoing is necessarily but a bare 
sketch of the action of the poem. As has 
been before indicated, it requires, and its 
merits deserve, careful perusal. Dr, Hake’s 
poetical expression is not always, it is true, 
worthy of his conceptions; his thought 14 
sometimes rendered obscure through a poverty 
of phrase, which is occasionally incredibly 
thin. The lyrical portions of the poem are 
certainly hardly equal to the narrative, the 
diction of which is often as harmonious and 
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stately as the scenes themselves are bold and 
original in conception. His verse does not 
always possess the point and finish of this 
couplet, for instance (p. 28), which will 
remind the reader of Dryden :— 


“When you speak thus all doubtful things seem 


true ; 
They take your beauty and resemble you.” 
The verses in which Kausis bewails his im- 
mortality (p. 33) and contrasts his condition 
with the lot of man fairly illustrate Dr. 
Hake’s peculiar powers :-— 


** With all coéval are these wakeful eyes : 

All they behold, and meet no new surprise ; 

* a * * * 

They look upon the sun and only glaze 

In the dead stare that never dies, 

e at * * -_ 

To thee the days are new ; they fall 

As unto one who has forgotten all. 

Could I forget, and nothing see behind ; 

And cast this skin, and rush into the sun, 

There the untasted fresh emotion find 

As though the world had just begun ; 

How would I revel in so new a lot, 

Fast as the pleasures came, as fast forgot, 

Hid from my sense the springs of love and hate, 

That at their common source each other de- 

secrate,” 
The unutterable sense of loathing, the hatred 
of mere existence, is admirably expressed in 
the whole scene. The calm beauty of the 
following night-piece wants no commenda- 
tion :— 
‘* The moon is at the full and overflows ; 
The wheat is gathered into sheaves, 
And heaven its quiet brilliance throws 
On reapers who from toil repose 
On the warm ground with flocks and beeves. 

The reapers lie full-length, their hooks at hand, 

The shepherds, at their midnight ease, 

Their heads have pillowed on their knees, 

A spell is upon all; the vultures sleep 
Above in rocky nests ; the wolves are charmed ; 
None fear the others, none the vigil keep, 

But undefended here they sleep unharmed.” 
However much the soundness of Dr. Hake’s 
views of poetical justice will be debated by 
those who do not think war indefensible, the 
beauties of his poem are many, and notable 
enough to disarm objectors to his theories. 
These may pass away in fumo; the former 
remain. J. ARTHUR BLAIKIE. 








The French Revolution (1789-95). By B. M. 
Gardiner. “ Epochs of Modern History.’ 
(Longmans.) 


Despite its importance, there is no period of 
foreign history on which Englishmen have 
such false ideas as the French Revolution. Its 
very importance, and the immeose quantity 
of literature, both contemporary and historical, 
relating to it, would be sufficient causes for 
these mistaken ideas; but they chiefly arise 
from the wide popularity of Carlyle’s work. 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, eloquent and 
marvellously graphic as it is in parts, is, from 
its early date and the method in which the 
author treated his authorities to prove the 
truth of his own theories about men or events, 
necessarily very inaccurate; yet its success 
seems to have prevented subsequent historians 
from attempting to treat the period as a 
whole. Much good work, however, has been 
done by English writers on isolated points, 
notably Prof. Beesley’s essay on Calonne, 
and certain of Mr. John Morley’s Critica] 
Miscellanies; but Mrs. Gardiner has the 





credit of being the first author to give in 
English the results of modern French re- 
searches on the subject. 

No one who has not himself attempted to 
investigate this period can have any idea of 
the difficulty of the task which Mrs. Gardiner 
set herself. A bibliography of works which 
ought to be consulted would of itself fill 
many volumes and occupy years in its com- 
pilation. First of all, there would have to be 
studied the contemporary journals and pam- 
phlets, and then the contemporary Histories 
such as those of the Deux Amis and Lacre- 
telle. Next would come the study of works 
by actors in the Revolution on isolated points, 
such as Mounier’s on the influence of free- 
masonry, and Lameth’s on the Constituent 
Assembly. Then come the Mémoires, written 
by men of overy party whose names had 
been at all conspicuous, and who had survived 
their colleagues, varying in value from such 
mines of information as those of de Ferriéres, 
Mallet du Pan, and Mathieu Dumas to the 
worthless compilations of Lafayette and 
Barére, but all rather pleas for the authors 
and their parties than authentic records of 
events and opinions. The epoch of Mémoires 
was followed by the epoch of Histories. 
Louis Blane, Thiers, Martin, Michelet, Lamar- 
tine, and Carlyle all wrote elaborate Histories, 
generally for current political purposes, but 
all with preconceived conceptions, which they 
endeavoured to sustain by quotations from 
Mémoires and the contemporary journals. 
The insufficiency of these Histories caused the 
production of biographies of individuals, 
whose admirers believed they had been hardly 
treated, which are generally mere eulogies, 
though full of historical interest, such as 
Hamel’s biographies of Robespierre and St- 
Just, Bougeart’s of Marat, Robinet’s of 
Danton, and Reynaud’s of Merlin de Thion- 
ville. The well-known works of von Sybel 
and Schmidt, or rather, perhaps, the general 
influence of the German school of historians, 
have brought into being a new class of valu- 
able monographs, based on carefully weighed 
documents, of which very many are scattered 
in periodicals and Journals of provincial 
societies, but some, like M. Masson’s admir- 
able Histoire du Département des Affaires 
étrangeres pendant la Révolution, have been 
published in book form. Yet this influence 
has not been universal; M. Taine’s La 
Révolution is useless for practical knowledge, 
though of course it is brilliant; and M. 
d’ Héricault’s new book, though abounding in 
marvels of illustration, is not valuable his- 
torically. 

In face of such an immense mass of 
material, Mrs. Gardiner has wisely restricted 
herself to the study of the best modern 
monographs. She makes no pretence to 
originality in work or treatment, and it is 
possible to trace upon nearly every page the 
authority she has relied upon. Such being 
the case, it is rather with Mrs. Gardiner’s 
authorities than with herself that we feel 
bound at times to differ. ‘To take one par- 
ticular instance: we cannot help being sorry 
that, in her account of the September 
massacres, she has relied so much on M. 
Mortimer-Ternaux’ Histoire de la Terreur. 
Great as that work is, it fails—and Mrs. 
Gardiner in consequence fails—to seize on 





the real significance of the massacres in the 
prisons. Mortimer-Ternaux, because the 
Commune of Paris undoubtedly paid the 
murderers, indicts the Commune as solely 
guilty of murder, and the Assembly, the 
National Guard, Roland, and the people of 
Paris of apathy only. Yet a little study will 
show that their apathy was rather downright 
acquiescence and approval. The Mémoires sur 
Septembre prove that the Revolutionary judg- 
ments were really popular and sanctioned by 
the people ; Jourgniac de St-Méard, by keeping 
a clear head, though as a Royalist journalist 
more obnoxious than many who were mur- 
dered, saved his life ; the Abbé Sicard, though 
a priest, was spared as a public bene- 
factor; and the story of Malle. de Som- 
breuil proves what a little courage could 
do. Most of the murdered lost their lives 
either through being paralysed by terror and 
refusing to answer any questions, or else 
through avowing, with foolhardy rashness, 
their Royalist sympathies, when royalism and 
treachery were regarded as identical; and all 
authorities describe the outbursts of joy with 
which a mixed crowd of National Guards, 
bourgecis, and rabble escorted all who had 
been acquitted to their homes. Further, 
would the fact of Santerre’s being at the 
Commune have prevented the National Guard 
of, for instance, the bourgeois section of the 
Filles St-Thomas from opposing had they not 
really acquiesced in the massacres? The 
blood-guiltiness of the murders in the prisons 
should be borne by all Paris, excited, like the 
rest of France, by the threats of Brunswick 
and his rapid advance towards the capital. 

But enough of such detailed criticism. On 
certain other points we think Mrs. Gardiner 
has not laid enough stress—as, for instance, in 
not drawing out the distinction between the 
unpractical behaviour of the Constituent 
Assembly and the eminently practical side of 
Mirabeau’s political genius; in not pointing 
out the importance of his position as reporter of 
the Comité Diplomatique, and his consequent 
direction of foreign affairs by an entente cor- 
diale with Moutmorin; in not mention- 
ing the debates on the power of declaring 
peace and war; and surely, after the publica- 
tion of M. Plon’s book on Reybaz, some 
mention ought to have been made of what 
Mirabeau owed to collaborators. As to 
Marat, Mrs. Gardiner does him the justice to 
acknowledge his genuine sympathy with the 
distress of the people, but makes too much of 
his idea of a dictator, who was only to have a 
day or two’s power at the will of the people 
to punish traitors to the people; and she does 
not mention the key-note of his ideas, the 
“responsabilité des mandataires.” The last 
chapter is certainly the best in the book ; the 
description of the foreign policy of the 
Comité du Salut Public, after the death of 
Robespierre, is based on M. Sorel’s admirable 
articles in the Revue historique, and they 
could not be better summarised. Indeed, for 
the future, these articles are indispensable to 
a correct knowledge of the political history 
of the year 1795. 

Anyone who has any idea of the diffi- 
culties of the subject, and the extent of read- 
ing required, will not hesitate to praise Mrs, 
Gardiner’s little book. It is admirably fitted 
for school use, and is certainly the only correct 
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English summary of modern ideas on the 
history of this most interesting period. Its 
economical sections deserve a special word of 
praise, but make us still long for an adequate 
description of Cambon’s financial measures. 
In conclusion, we must express a hearty hope 
that Mrs. Gardiner will attempt a sketch of 
the Directory, Consulate, and Empire as a 
sequel to her present successful effort. 
H. Morse STEPHENS. 








Fire Fountains: the Kingdom of Hawaii, 
its Volcanoes, and the History of its Mis- 
sions. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
( Blackwood.) 


Miss Gorpon Cummrine’s stay in the Pacific 
extended to as much as five years, during 
which, while residing in Fiji, she paid visits 
to New Zealand, Tahiti, China, Japan, and 
Hawaii. When the time spent in that part 
of the world is taken into account, it need 
surprise no one that she has been able to pro- 
duce more than one work recording her 
experiences and the knowledge collected during 
her explorations. Her first work described 
Fiji, and the second gave an account of 
Tahiti. The one now published is devoted to 
Hawaii and its wonderful burning volcanoes. 
Hawaii is the name of the largest island 
situated in the South-east of the group, but 
it is also the collective title of the whole. 
The Fire Fountains are on this principal isle ; 
Mauna Loa is 14,000 feet high, but Kilauea, 
which is only 4,000, has the most active 
crater, and this was the one visited. The crater 
in this case is a vast depression on the summit, 
about nine miles in circumference, surrounded 
by a wall of perpendicular lava 600 feet in 
height. According to the description, it 
seems to differ entirely in its character from 
the crater of Vesuvius. The cone of Vesuvius 
is now formed of scoriae and ashes, while the 
hollow cup of the crater itself is only a depres- 
sion upon the top ; and at times, through the 
smoke, can be seen yellow and deep brown of 
various tints from the sulphur. The crater of 
Kilauea, on the contrary, is described as having 
no scoriae or ashes, but as being a mass of 
lava, generally hardened on the surface, strong 
enough to be walked over; but there is always 
one part of it where fresh lava forces its way 
through. At times the lava boils over and flows 
like a spate through a highland glen, the molten 
mass rushing at a terrific speed, pouring over 
cliffs like a waterfall. When the internal fiery 
force ceases its action, the lava soon cools ; 
the outlet can then be visited, and the burning 
matter may be seen boiling and playing among 
the harder masses, like the ocean waves among 
rocks on the shore. To inspect this closely 
is not without danger, for a sudden impulse 
of the fire-fiend within might at any moment 
overwhelm the too curious visitor, or the lava 
might flow like the tide and imprison him on 
an island where suffocation from sulphureous 
fumes would be certain. Miss Gordon Cum- 
ming relates the fate of one division of an 
army of natives who, in 1789, were marching 
round the base of Kilauea to attack an enemy 
when an eruption took place; the sky became 
darkened, and a cloud of vapour rolled down 
the mountain side upon the soldiers, and 
every one of them was suffocated. A hog 
only survived, and was found quietly seek- 





ing its food upon the ghastly field by 
the next detachment which followed. The 
fiery outlet of the crater is called by the 
natives Halemaumau, or the “ House of Ever- 
lasting Burning.” Here reigns Pélé, the 
goddess of the volcano, a terrible divinity, to 
whom, when in a state of burning wrath, the 
natives offer hogs, dogs, and the flame-coloured 
berries of the ohelo plant. Miss Gordon 
Cumming spent a week on the summit, where 
there is a rude house with accommodation for 
travellers; and, fearless of Pélé, she carried 
her sketching materials over the lava to 
Halemaumau, and produced a very careful 
picture of the weird home of the fire god- 
dess, by which its character can be most 
vividly realised. Aetna and Vesuvius would 
seem to be old and burnt-out in comparison 
with these volcanoes of the Pacific, which are 
yet in their boyhood, and given to all the 
gambols of a youthful condition. For months 
at a time they pour out lava, which runs down 
the mountain side in a river, often a torrent, 
of fire, wiping out forests, fields, and villages, 
sucking up streams and lakes like a monster. 
One of the most magnificent of these eruptions 
was that of Mauna Loa, which took place in 
1880-81. Lasting for about nine months, 
the fiery stream came to within six miles of 
Hilo, the principal town; and, had the flow 
continued for a few days more, the fate of 
Herculaneum would have befallen Hilo. By 
means of the picture, a map of eruptions, and 
the ample as well as graphic descriptions, 
the reader can easily realise all these volcanic 
forces and their wonderful operations. 

The book also gives a sketch of the old 
Hawaiian mythology, with an account of the 
heiaus, or temples, and the ceremonies per- 
formed at them. The conversion of the 
islanders from their primitive faith to Chris- 
tianity is described, with portions of the 
modern history and the vicissitudes of the 
reigning family. Miss Gordon Cumming 
was disappointed in the scenery of Hawaii 
as compared with the southern isles of the 
Pacific, with which she had been so familiar. 
The volcanoes she describes as “ ugly duck- 
lings,’”” huge unshapely masses of reddish 
lava. The cultivation of sugar-cane is now 
being carried on with capital; and large tracts 
of Jand are being made fertile by means of 
irrigation, the water being brought by wooden 
aqueducts from great distances (thirty miles 
in one case)—a most expensive process, but 
with most successful results. The quantity 
of sugar exported to San Francisco has lately 
been increasing yearly by great bounds. Rats 
seem to be one of the great enemies of the 
sugar-canes, and in some cases they manage 
to secure to themselves as much as twenty- 
five per cent. of the crop. In Jamaica the 
sugar-planters tried various remedies; but 
none succeeded till they imported the mun- 
goose from India, and that animal, in spite 
of a strong partiality for chickens, proved a 
cure for the evil. Miss Gordon Cumming re- 
commends the mungoose to the Hawaiian 
sugar-planters. W. Srmpson. 








REVILLE’S SAVAGE RELIGIONS. 


Les Religions des Peuples non-civilisés, 
Par A. Réville. (Paris: Fischbacher.) 


M. R&vILLe’s volumes on savage religions 





are marked by common-sense, and, on the 
whole, show a firm grasp of the conditions of 
the problem. The author begins by too 
briefly discussing the nature of the evidence, 
We have, as he says, an enormous collection 
of facts; and, if undesigned coincidences can 
prove anything, they prove that the evidence 
is trustworthy on the whole. Travellers, 
ancient and modern, ignorant and learned, 
the missionary and the sceptic, agree in 
reporting, from all quarters and in all ages, 
opinions and rites practically identical. Thus, 
difficult as it is to discover what religious 
opinions a savage holds, and discrepant as 
accounts often are, we may believe with some 
confidence in those practices and ideas which 
are testified to by various observers, of 
various ages, in different lands. M. Réville 
does not hold the theory of a Primitive 
Revelation ; nor is he convinced that any 
non-religious races exist. He quite under- 
stands the confused nature of savage reli- 
gion, and the state of mind which is 
shocked by no contradictions in its loosely 
held opinions. M. Réville has succeeded, 
too, in grasping that quality of early 
thought which takes no distinction between 
things animate and inanimate, but regards 
all phenomena as practically human in 
character. He is able to understand how, to 
the savage mind, there seems no contradic- 
tion in thinking of the sky as now an 
animal, now a man, now a god, or, again, 
as a vault of blue stone. This indiscriminate 
animism, surviving into the mythologies of 
civilised races, is, in part, the explanation 
of the irrational and absurd element in 
mythology. 

** Mais de voir J upiter taureau 

Serpent, cygne, ou quelque autre chose 


Je ne trouve cela beau 
Et ne m’étonne pas si quelque fois on en cause.” 


So says Za Nuit in Moliére’s “ Amphitryon,” 
and mythologists have long been wondering 
at the metamorphoses of Zeus. Pausanias 
knew him as a stone, a man, a god, a cuckoo, 
and in other shapes, just as the Poseidon of 
Mangaia is a piece of drifted pumice stone 
and as the Zeus of Australia is a cockatoo. 
But savages—that is to say, people in the 
mental condition of Bushmen, Red Indians, 
Andaman Islanders, or Australians—see no 
puzzle in these irrational legends. These 
myths express the natural turn of savage 
thought. All this M. Réville understands and 
sets forth with clearness. 

In the matter of evidence we may regret 
that M. Réville too frequently quotes collec- 
tions, like those of Waitz and Mr. Tylor, 
instead of going direct to the authority of 
eye-witnesses. He names, for example, a 
number of respectable early voyagers in 
America; but, when he comes to treat of 
American religion, he falls back, for most of 
his examples, on Miiller, Waitz, and Tylor, 
instead of adding new facts to those already 
collected. He shows, however, his right 
understanding of the nature of his task by 
sketching the social, political, and ethno- 
logical position of each people before ap- 
proaching the topic of its religious ideas. 
Perhaps he devotes too much space to 
African “ fetichism,” for the word “ fetich” 
were better discarded altogether, so vague is 
its significance. M. Réville, if we do not 
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misunderstand him, limits the term fétiche to 
inanimate objects supposed to be the residence 
of special spirits. In reading his work, it 
has occurred to me that idolatry is perhaps 
naturally developed as the savage sense of a 
common human nature in all things begins 
to wane. While that sense lasts, a rude 
stone is as good an object of worship as 
another, for it is just as much akin to 
man as is everything else. But, as man’s 
sense of separation from the outer world 
waxes Clearer, the worshipped stone needs to 
receive some rough likeness to the human 
form. Thus, as Pausanias says, the oldest 
Greek worship was that of rough stones. 
Then came such rude gdava as the pear-wood 
image of Hera, which the Proetides mocked 
at when art and consciousness had made a 
still further advance. But, of course, the 
conservative priesthoods retained the rough 
stones called Zeus, or Eros, alongside with 
the rude {davov, the image made of nailed 
plates of bronze, the archaic statues, and the 
fully developed works of Phidias, and held all 
in equal reverence. 

A few minute faults might, perhaps, be 
found in so comprehensive a work as this, 
which surveys mankind from the Gold Coast 
to Brazil, from the Eskimo to Australia. It 
is an error, I think, to say that Negroes have 
no myths of creation: a big spider is the 
Creator on the Gold Coast (¢f. Bosman). 
But M. Réville comes to most signal grief 
over the totemism of the Red men (vol i., 
242-45). He is under the delusion that 
the “‘ medicine” animal, procured by the 
young Indian after his confirmation fast, 
is identical with the “totem,” which, of 
course, comes to each man and woman 
naturally by descent. Mr. Dorman has tried 
to show (Origin of Primitive Superstitions) 
that the totem is a development of the 
medicine animal; but he is met by the diffi- 
culty that totems are found in Asia, Africa, 
and Australia, whereas the ‘“ medicine” 
animal, as far as we are aware, is a Red 
Indian peculiarity. M. Réville is quite ig- 
norant of this subject, or he could not say 
(i. 247) that totems must be “animals dis- 
tinguished by qualities that strike the imagi- 
nation—force, cunning, agility, courage.” 
So far is this from being true that toads, 
frogs, and sardines are totems in Canada, 
Peru, and India, while sand, water, maize, 
and rushes are American totems; and an 
Athenian yévos had for its totem a sort of 
asparagus. But M. Réville (who does not 
seem to have read McLennan’s papers on this 
topic, and only quotes Waitz, Bancroft, and 
Tylor) has failed to grasp the true meaning 
of totemism altogether. This is the only 
very important blemish (unless we consider 
rather scanty learning a blemish) which we 
have observed in volumes that are interesting 
and intelligent, though they make no positive 
additions to knowledge. Scholars who think 
that the opinions of Mr. Herbert Spencer are 
the last words of anthropology on early 
religion will find that M. Réville bluntly 
dismisses Mr. Spencer as uncritical, preju- 
diced, and superficial. Holding these opinions, 
M. Réville perhaps makes too little of the 
part which ancestor-worship has played in 
the evolution of religion. 

A. Lane. 











NEW NOVELS. 


Gideon Fleyce. By Henry W. Lucy. In 3 
vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Fettered yet Free. By Alice King. In 3 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Mollie Darling. By Lady Constance Howard. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 


’Twixt Shade and Shine. By Annabel Gray, 
In 3 vols. (Tinsley Bros.) 


Beyond Recall. By Adeline Sergeant. In 
2 vols. (Bentley.) 


Mr. Bartram’s Daughter. By C.J. Hamilton. 
(Bemrose. ) 


Gideon Fleyce is a very clever novel, and full 
of promise as a first venture in fiction. Yet 
it is not altogether satisfactory. It is a 
tolerably open secret that Mr. Lucy is the 
writer of some of the brightest of those Par- 
liamentary sketches which are a feature of 
present-day journalism. When, therefore, he 
conceived the idea of making the vulgar- 
minded son of a Jewish money-lender become 
the Liberal candidate for a Conservative seat 
at the last General Election he could 
hardly fail to write a highly entertaining 
story. It is a decided novelty, too, in plot- 
construction to have such a man, on the 
eve of victory, arrested on the charge of 
murdering his own father. Mr. Lucy’s 
sketches of politics and politicians “‘ behind 
the scenes” are very happy. The talk of 
Goymer and Belsey and Wratten and Blis- 
senden at the dinner Fleyce gives in town, 
and the duel between the rough-tongued 
Boscobel and the mean-spirited Pettit-Philpott 
at the “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” are as natural as 
they are amusing. The petty politics of 
Saxton-on-Sea, the devices of the ‘ Conscript 
Fathers’? and the ‘‘Longshore Men” to 
secure benefits to themselves out of Fleyce’s 
candidature without breaking the law, recall 
the Dreepdaily Burghs, though Mr, Lucy’s 
humour is quieter than Aytoun’s. “ Napper ” 
Tandy, the unsophisticated, vivacious, and 
truthful daughter of Fleyce’s agent in Saxton, 
with whom the candidate falls as much in 
love as it is possible for a man of his nature 
to do, is infinitely superior to the heroines 
of ordinary fiction, The reading of her 
character by Fleyce is thus detailed in a pas- 
sage which we shall quote as a specimen of 
Mr. Lucy’s style :— 


‘One thing Gideon was quick enough to per- 
ceive was the enormous saving of time ana of 
brain power accruing in social communities 
where people were accustomed to tell the truth 
not only in great affairs, but in small matters of 
daily life. Haviag a turn for arithmetical 
calculations, he came to the conclusion that 
twelve months spent with Napper would be 
equal to two years’ residence with his esteemed 
parent. Half the time father and son spent in 
social or business intercourse they necessarily 
occupied in winnowing truth from fiction in the 
mixture presented in each other’s converse. 
When Napper spoke, Gideon had only to 
endeavour to grasp the meaning of her words 
in their ordinary acceptation. This done, he 
knew precisely what she meant to convey, and 
his economical instincts rose up to confirm the 
impression that after all this was the better way 
of speech.” 

But some of Mr. Lucy’s other characters are 
caricatures, such as Jack Bellamy Bailey, the 





Irish journalist, who is an underbred Pom 
Potts; the wretched murderer Dumfy ; and, 
above all, Gideon’s father, “the Spider,” who 
is simply another Quilp without any of 
Quilp’s humour. The incident, too, on which 
hinges the catastrophe of the story—Fleyce’s 
secret visit to London to ask money from his 
father—bears improbability on the face of 
it, as the ease with which he subsequently 
gets what he requires sufficiently proves. 
Then how comes it about that “Napper ” 
(who is almost as much disgusted with Fleyce 
on account of his electioneering devices as is 
the heroine of Democracy with the “felony ” 
of Silas P. Ratcliffe) should lose her heart to 
O’Brien, who, as his “ director,” is as deep 
in the mire of political immorality, and, 
having better instincts, is really a greater 
sinner? Gideon Fleyce, however, is so much 
above the average of novels that the accession 
of its author—-especial!y as the creator of 
‘* Napper ”—to the ranks of writers of fiction 
is deserving of a very hearty welcome. Let 
us hope, at the same time, that Mr. Lucy 
will not, like so many of the class he has 
joined, make additions to the English vocabu- 
lary. There is no authority for *‘ massivity,”’ 
nor is there any necessity for it. 


A powerful plot and one well-drawn char- 
acter are the redeeming features of Fettered 
yet Free. The experiences of poor Hope 
Millwood in an Alpine valley—her witnessing 
her jealous and unloved husband perpetrate 
what she thinks a murder, her own struggle 
for life after giving birth to her child—are in 
no conventional sense thrilling. Some of the 
devices by which she is prevented from com- 
mitting bigamy are ludicrously clumsy; yet 
the secret of John Millwood is well sustained 
to the end. But Arthur Winchelsey, whom 
Hope loves and ultimately marries, is a 
jealous milksop, and quite unworthy of such 
a woman. Hetherington, who, after all, is not 
murdered by Millwood, is scarcely more 
satisfactory ; and the villany of Annette, the 
French “ she-devil” of the story, is ex- 
aggerated. The reader of Fettered yet Free 
will frequently be irritated by the writer’s 
habit of wandering into the paths of senti- 
mentalism and “ religiosity.” 


Mollie Darling is an exceedingly silly, in- 
tolerably long, and far from wholesome story. 
The feeling uppermost in the mind of any 
male reader who struggles to the close of it 
will probably be surprise that a lady should 
be found willing to write such “ perilous 
trash’’ about a “ pure” flirt who smokes 
cigarettes and detahhe “B. and 8.,” and the 
entanglement of a married man with a “ pro- 
fessional beauty,” who “winds her white 
arms round his neck, and draws his head 
down till his lips touch hers.” Lady Con- 
stance Howard places even her heroine in 
some very unpleasant and undignified situa- 
tions. There is nothing in Mollie Darling— 
in spite of the late repentance of Sir Fitzroy 
L’Estrange, and his very convenient death 
near the end of the third volume—to relieve 
its vulgarity. 


The present-day craze for giving repre- 
sentations of the low aspects of high life, 
which has so much to answer for, is re- 
sponsible for the spoiling of a good story in 
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*Twixt Shade and Shine. A healthy minded 
girl, separated from an unworthy man whom 
she loves, and married to a worthy man whom 
she does not love, the growth of a stronger 
and better affection, a crisis in the relations 
of the three brought about by the pecuniary 
difficulties of the husband—here are materials 
for a fairly good one-volume novel. As things 
are, Gwendoline, her husband, Lionel Carring- 
ton, and her lover, Valentine Hilliard, find 
themselves in what are known in the 
dramatic slang of the day as “ strong 
situations.” But even they become odious 
when they are found perpetually in the 
company of ssilly, selfish Dollies who 
wear “ palpitating corsets,” sip eau-de-cologne 
during the day, and drink chloral at night, 
and “beautiful Lileths” with “ those linger- 
ing sort of eyes that, with golden-brown hair, 
are saint-like in sweetness.” No doubt there 
are some very wonderful people who say very 
wonderful things in “ society ”—at least in 
the “‘ society ’’ of modern novels; and we have 
the authority of Lady Hester Heath, the 
mother of Gwendoline Carrington, that “the 
terrible spirit of agnosticism and cynicism is 
abroad.” But is it customary for the son of an 
earl to address his father in the presence of his 
niece as “ You, sir, who go behind the scenes 
at theatres, where your influence has its price, 
who have floated several beauties, and been 
mixed up in various causes célébres”’ ? 


The attempt in Beyond Recall to utilise 
for the purposes of fiction, the massacre in 
Alexandria which preceded the late Egyptian 
crisis is somewhat forced; and we are un- 
willing to believe that the English residents 
in Ramleh were so ignorant of the politics of 
the country in which they lived as Mr. 
Dumaresq and his friends are here represented 
to have been. Otherwise, there is much to 
commend in Beyond Recall. The characters 
are all carefully drawn, and the incidents are 
all well told, and there are not too many of 
either. The tragedy which separates for ever 
Denzil Laurence and Anne Carteret seems 
too severe a punishment to inflict on a man 
for concealing the fact of his nominal engage- 
ment to asilly and heartless girl; but both the 
victims are attractive and original personali- 
ties, and the author provides admirable foils 
to them in the more fortunate Michelle 
Dumaresq and Paul Eastlake. 


The author of Mr. Bartram’s Daughter 
does not possess the late Mr. Anthony ‘Trol- 
lope’s power of investing with interest and 
almost with beauty the every-day incidents of 
English clerical life. Some of the characters 
are daubs, more especially the Rev. James 
Lovelace, a scholarly and refined clergyman, 
married to the drunken daughter of a Welsh 
innkeeper. Others, like Dean Scarsdale, are 
shadows. But the story is a pleasant one, 
and the pictures it gives of life in a cathedral 
city are at least amusing. Freda Bartram is, 
in every sense, a good girl; indeed, she is too 
good for her vacillating lover, Purefoy Scars- 
dale. Mrs. Bond, the heavy fairy of the 
story, is still better drawn. 


Wiutttram WALLACE. 











BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


In the Land of Misfortune. By Lady Florence 
Dixie. (Bentley.) In the double capacity of 
nurse to the sick and wounded in the late Boer 
War and correspondent of the Morning Post, 
Lady Florence Dixie left England for South 
Africa. On arriving at Cape Town, she heard 
of the defeat of Majuba Hill and the death of 
Sir G. Colley. The war being virtually ended, 
the project of nursing fell to the ground; but 
Lady Florence and Sir Alexander Dixie spent 
about nine months in a tour in the Transvaal, 
the Diamond Fields, and part of Zululand, 
generally in the company of Sir Evelyn Wood 
or Gen. Buller. The title of the book is 
singularly appropriate to the Transvaal and 
Zululand, so far as the English nation is 
concerned with them. The accounts given 
by Lady Florence of the state of the loyal 
inhabitants of the Transvaal -are indeed hu- 
miliating. All the places visited by the 
authoress have been described before; but 
her constant good-humour, her intense en- 
joyment of the beauties of nature, and her 
tender sympathy for all suffering, whether of 
the Zulu king or of an over-worked trek-ox, 
give an unfailing charm to her book. She will 
not allow that there were hardships—‘‘ No ; 
such things were unknown; we had some 
rough work sometimes, but hardship never 
showed its grim features during our march 
through the Transvaal.” She acknowledges the 
hospitality and kindness she met with from 
everyone during her sojourn in South Africa ; 
they were fortunate people, in our opinion, who 
entertained so genial and cheery a guest. Of 
her journey in Zululand Lady Florence tells 
but little. 

‘‘The inseparable facts connected with it which 
would have to be recorded and commented upon 
are sufficient in themselves to fill the pages of 
another book. It is enough here to remark that, 
during this pilgrimage of enquiry, I obtained that 
information which it has been the work of both 
resident and Government authorities, and interested 
parties, to keep concealed from the public. That 
information consists in an almost universal desire 
on the part of the Zulu natives for their king’s 
return.” 

There can be no doubt that the information 
thus obtained had «& share in the promise of 
restoration made to Cetshwayo; and, now that 
the promise has been fulfilled, the king owes 
his throne, in a great measure, to the untiring 
energy of an English lady. 


A Scamper through America. By T. S. Hud- 
son. (Griffithand Farran.) It would be unjust 
to examine critically a book that makes no 
pretension to literature. The author, whom we 
take to be a North-country ship-owner, and 
who has evidently travelled widely, here 
describes, in simple diary form, a visit that he 
paid to America, in company with his wife, 
in the spring of last year. The only pecu- 
liarity of the trip was that he seems never 
to have spent two days in one place, and thus 
accomplished ‘‘ fifteen thousand miles of ocean 
and continent in sixty days.” There is some 
novelty in his account of his return from San 
Francisco by the newly opened Southern Pacific 
Railway. He retails his experiences with en- 
gaging candour, but we do not care about his 
political and religious reflections. The style is 
clumsy and slipshod rather than absolutely 
ungrammatical, and misprints abound. Weare 
not prepared to believe that the River Arkansas 
‘in some places reaches a width of as much as 
forty miles” (p. 203). ‘*The home islands of 
her Majesty’s dominions” (p. 286), for Great 
Britain and Ireland, is good. 


Sunny Lands and Seas. By Hugh Wilkinson. 
With Illustrations. (John Murray.) This also 
belongs to the class of literature that may be 
called the gossip of travel. It is the log of one 





of the mp J who sailed round the world on 
board the ocean yacht Ceylon; and, as the 
author joined at Suez and left at San Francisco, 
he managed to achieve 28,000 miles in just 
six months. Some of the places he stopped at 
are treated very briefly (which we do not 
mention by way of complaint) ; but full accounts 
are given of what he saw and did in India, 
Japan, and the Sandwich Islands. Mr. Wilkin- 
son has no prejudices and a fairly correct style, 
so that those who have not lost their appetite 
for this sort of literature may be recommended 
to his pages. We cannot say that we have 
found much that is new in them, either of 
fact or comment; but at least we have been 
able to read right through without weariness 
and without irritation. The illustrations, like 
the style, are fairly creditable. 


Lieutenant Danenhower’s Narrative of the 
‘* Jeannette.” (Boston, U.8.: Osgood.) Although 
this is merely a republication of the fragmentary 
accounts which appeared in the New York 
Herald, it will undoubtedly be acceptable not 
only to those who did not see the paper at the 
time and “‘ are now unable to procure the back 
numbers,” but also for p of reference, 
The outline of the sad story of the Jeannette 
has, however, been so prominently before the 
public of late that it would be out of place to 
discuss the present publication at any length, 
especially as Lieut. Danenhower expressly 
states that it is only offered as preliminary toa 
book which he hopes to write when his eyes 
will permit, and in which his Arctic and 
Siberian experiences will be given with more 
detail. We shall, therefore, content ourselves 
with saying that in romantic interest and 
dramatic completeness Lieut. Danenhower’s 
narrative is unsurpassed in the annals of Arctic 
adventure; and it is, moreover, told in a simple, 
manly fashion that cannot fail to inspire strong 

rsonal interest in the — author. We 

ope that he will soon be able to give us a fuller 
account of his startling adventures. 


The Falls of Niagara and other Famous 
Cataracts. By George W. Holley. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) This is ‘eye f a guide to 
Niagara ; three-fourths of the book and many 
illustrations are devoted to its history, geology, 
local history, and incidents. Some of the 
incidents—as, for instance, that of the fisher 
who found a bear sitting at the other end of his 
canoe, and had to cease rowing because the bear 
did not like it—are hard to be believed. But 
there is much curious information gathered 
together in its poses by one who has lived in 
the village of Niagara Falls for more than a 
third-of-a-century ; and he offers some new 
suggestions as to the geological age of the falls, 
their retrocession, and the causes which have 
been potent in producing it. 

Egypt: Native Rulers and Foreign Interfer- 
ence. By Baron de Malortie. (Wm. Ridgway.) 
This book is a summary of the history of Egypt 
from the days of Mehemet Ali to the present 
hour. Baron de Malortie seems to have had 
four objects in view—to trace the policy during 
the past eighty years of the pashas and khedives 
of Egypt; to show how that policy has been 
modified by the interference of the greater 
European Powers; to argue a case on behalf of 
the ex-Khedive; and to find a solution for the 
existing Egyptian difficulty. He would have 
England quit her present position of undefined 
supremacy in Egypt, and induce the Powers to 
guarantee its neutrality. It is very doubtful 
whether such a scheme is practicable, and a 
discussion of its merits lies without our province. 
For the rest, the historical portion of the book, 
and especially the author’s estimates of men 
and affairs during the reigns of Ismail and 
Tewfik (which are the result of personal observa- 
tion), will be found very helpful by all students 
of Oriental politics. Baron de Malortie con- 
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tends, and we think not without reason, that 
very hard measure was dealt out to the ex- 
Khedive in the matter of hisdeposition. It seems 
only too likely that, when England and France 
forced a bankrupt Sultan to depose a semi- 
bankrupt vassal, they did not merely play a 
bad practical joke, but also exchanged the only 
Egyptian ruler who, since Mehemet Ali, has 
shown any signs of talent for a political non- 
entity. 

Unver the title of Arabian Society in the 
Middle Ages, Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has pub- 
lished (Chatto and Windus) a handsome little 
volume containing the notes appended by Lane 
to his classical translation of The Arabian 
Nights. The substance is so little changed that 
the first person has been preserved throughout ; 
but Mr. Lane-Poole has added an elaborate 
and scholarly Index (for even an index can be 
scholarly) and a list of the authorities quoted. 
The book is gracefully dedicated ‘‘to the 
memory of E. H. Palmer.” 


Some Account of the Bunjarrah Class. By 
N. B. Cumberle ze, (Triibner.) Like so much of 
the written work produced by Anglo-Indians, 
this pamphlet will prove absolutely unreadable 
to those who do not already possess some know- 
ledge of the subject. This is caused partly by 
the profuse introduction of native terms, but 
still more by the entire abnegation of the graces 
of literary style. The writer has been for many 
years superintendent of police in Berar, and 
therefore he must know something about the 
Bunjarrahs, or Banjirés, who form the great 
criminal class of that part of the country. 
Unfortunately, he has chiefly confined himself 
to those unimportant details about habits and 
dress which have no real significance. More 
interesting is it to learn that the Bunjarrahs 
refer their own origin to the wars of the Mogul 
emperors in the Deccan; that they call them- 
selves followers of Nanuk, the founder of the 
Sikh religion, though in no other respect 
resembling the genuine Sikhs; and that they 
are credibly reported to have practised human 
sacrifice as late as 1871. Verily we know 
nothing about the real people of India. 

Notes dun Vigneron australien. Par Hubert 

de Castella. (Melbourne: G. Robertson.) In 
this little book, the author, a Swiss by birth, a 
Frenchman by education, and an Australian of 
twenty years’ standing, gives a prettily written 
account of the progress of the culture of the 
vine in Australia, addressed to the Société 
philomathique de Bordeaux. In 1862, follow- 
ing the example of a brother who, from a 
squatter, became a vine-grower, M. de Castella 
bought a piece of land about thirty miles from 
Melbourne, grubbed up the eucalyptus-trees 
and planted the ground with vines. ‘‘C’était,” 
he says, 
‘‘abandonner la seule route battue et sure en 
Australie, la laine—pour nous encager dans un 
fourré inconnu et presque inextricable, la culture 
de la vigne—dans un pays sans vignerons et oii l’on 
ne buvait que de la biére ou de I’alcool.” 


It is probable that, of all the industries connected 
with land, there is none that requires from 
beginning to end such constant and such skilled 
labour as that of the production of wine. Both 
the cultivation of the vine and the making of 
wine from it demand in every stage a life-long 
experience. It is essentially the industry of 
an old country, and the one least fitted to a 
recently settled colony. It is easy, then, to 
understand the difficulties M. de Castella met 
with; but he persevered, and after fifteen years 
achieved a brilliant success. 


We have much pleasure in congratulating 
Prof. P. J. Veth, of Leyden, on the completion 
of his great work on Java—Java : Geographisch, 
Ethnologisch, Historisch (Haarlem; 1875-82). 
It was his ambition, as he tells us in the 








Preface to the first volume, to produce what we 
English call a ‘‘ standard work,” a work that 
could be placed in the hands of any enquirer 
with the assurance that it would place him 
fairly abreast of all that was known about the 
island. The most cursory glance at these three 
volumes, with their total of 2,473 pages, at 
once gives the impression of long-continued in- 
dustry and wide-reaching erudition; but it is 
only when one has followed the author through 
some considerable portion of his subject that 
one begins to realise the labour that must have 
been expended in sifting and sorting such a 
heterogeneous mass of material, and to appre- 
ciate the skill with which preciseness of state- 
ment and fullness of detail have been combined 
with that readableness and finish of style which 
are becoming more and more the mark of 
the best Dutch scholarship. The years that 
have passed since the first portion of the 
book was written have been years of activity 
for the learned men who devote themselves 
in Batavia and in Holland to the study of 
‘‘Tnsulindian” affairs; and, with a manly 
modesty, the Professor himself points out 
how some of his conclusions and statements 
have been proved erroneous by fuller investiga- 
tion. But his aim has undoubtedly been 
attained: Veth’s Java will long be the standard 
work. The Professor, who, among his other 
accomplishments, possesses an almost ver- 
nacular knowledge of English, has trans- 
lated into Dutch Mr. Wallace’s Malay Archi- 
pelago; and his son, Mr. H. J. Veth, is the 
author of a valuable survey of what has been 
done ¥ zoological studies in the Dutch Indies 
(1879). 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Brownine has just sent his new volume 
of poems tc the printer. He calls it Jocoseria, 
which, though somewhat odd Latin, describes 
well enough his collection of things grave and 
gay. There are some eleven pieces in the 
volume, the principal of them being a deer- 
stalking poem called ,‘‘ Donald’”’—on the animal’s 
side, like ‘‘Tray’”’—‘‘Solomon and Balkis,”’ 
‘Cristina and Monaldeschi,” ‘‘ Ixion,” ‘‘ Mary 
Wollstonecraft and Fuseli,” and a long 
Rabbinical story, ‘‘Hakkadosch Jochanan.” 


Mr. Henry M. TRoLLore writes to us to 
say that his father, Mr. Anthony Trollope, has 
left an autobiographical memoir, and that it 
is his intention to publish the work. 


Pror. LEwis CAMPBELL, of St. Andrews, 
has long been engaged upon revising his 
edition of the Theaetetus of Plato, which first 
appeared in 1861. The new edition will contain 
more than a hundred pages of new matter, and 
will probably appear before the end of the 
present month. Prof. Campbell has also com- 
pleted an English translation of Sophocles, 
which will be published by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co. The translator has pre- 
fixed a long prefatory note. 


No one who has read the book would fall 
into the mistake ; but still it may be as well to 
state that F. Marion Crawford, the writer of 
the new American novel just published by 
Messrs. Macmillan, is not a woman, but a man. 
He is a native of Boston. 


Mr. R. Boswortu Smita will give the first- 
fruits of his forthcoming Life of Lord Lawrence 
in a course of four lectures at the Royal Insti- 
tution, to be delivered on Saturday afternoons, 
beginning on January 20. The subjects will 
be ‘‘John Lawrence at Delhi and its Neigh- 
bourhood, 1842-49;” ‘‘ Henry and John Law- 
rence, 1849-57;” ‘‘Sir John Lawrence and the 
Mutiny;” ‘‘ The Siege and Capture of Delhi.” 
A fifth lecture will be given on next Friday 
evening, upon “The Early Life of Lord Law- 
rence in India.” 





THE first number of the Oxford Magazine will 
be published on January 24. The management 
of the journal will be in the hands of an 
editorial committee composed of graduates and 
undergraduates of the university; but contri- 
butions of merit will be gladly accepted upon 
all subjects, and from writers of all opinions. 
Among other general matters, the Magazine 
will aim at giving the latest university news; 
full accounts of sports—cricket, rowing, foot- 
ball, &c.; reports of important university ser- 
mons, studies on politics, literature, and art, 
original verse, critiques of recent books, &c. 
In fact, it is intended that the Oxford Magazine 
should represent every side of Oxford life, and 
be made a worthy organ of university opinion. 
Mr. James Thornton, of Oxford, is to be the 
publisher. 


WE are glad to announce the publication of 
Dr. Badger’s elaborate article on ‘‘ Muhimmad 
and Mubhimmadanism” in vol. iii. of the Dic- 
tionary of Christian Biography, edited by Dr. 
William Smith and Prof. Wace (Murray). 


THE new volume in the series of “ Philo- 
sophical Classics for English Readers” will be 
Hegel, by Prof. Edward Caird, of Glasgow. 


Messrs. GEORGE BELL AND Sons are pre- 
paring a new edition of Dunlop’s History of 
Fiction for their Standard Library. 


THe New Shakspere Society will be well 
represented in the forthcoming new editions of 
Shakspere. Two members of its committee, Mr. 
Furnivall and Mr. W. G. Stone, are editing the 
Old Spelling Shakspere for Messrs. George Bell 
and Sons ; and another mem ber of the committee, 
Mr. Frank Marshall, will do all the editing of 
the text, the Introductions, and notes to the 
acting edition that Mr. Henry Irving and him- 
self have undertaken. Both editions will start 
with Shakspere’s worst and most tedious play, 
** Love's Labour’s Lost,” and both will, we 
believe, treat ‘Titus Andronicus” and the 
‘Two Noble Kinsmen” as spurious. 


THE Chaucer Society’s first book this year 
will be Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s completion of his 
comparison of Chaucer’s Troilus with its part- 
original, the Filostrato of Boccaccio. The book 
has been printed two years, but funds haye 
hitherto failed for its issue. 


Messrs. BENTLEY will publish immediately 
Five Months in Egypt, by M. Gabriel Charmes ; 
and Azahar : a Journal in Spain, by Mrs. K, C. 
Hope-Edw ardes, author of that successful book, 
Eau de Nil. 


WE understand that Messrs. Sampson Low 
will publish this spring a book by Mr. John P, 
Jackson, one of the correspondents of the New 
York Herald, who was sent to Siberia in search 
of the survivors of the Jeannette. 


Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT will shortly 
publish two new novels, each in three volumes 
— Bid me Discourse, by Mary Cecil Hay, author 
of Old Myddelton’s Money, &c.; and Miss 
Cheyne of Essilmont, by James Grant. 


Masaniello, and other Poems, by Henry Lock- 
wood (author of Sacred Lyrics and Axel, and 
other Poems), isin the press, and will be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. Kerby and Endean. 
A melancholy interest attaches to it, for when 
the printing was nearly completed the author 
died, and his widow now issues this as a me- 
morial volume. 


Mr. Tuomas Nortnu, the author of several 
works on Bells, has nearly finished his Bells of 
Bedfordshire. The work will be published during 
the coming spring by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


A Tourist-Guide to Europe for American 
readers, by Mr. Percy Lindley, editor of the 
Tourist-Guide to the Continent and Holiday 
Handbooks, will be published simultaneously 
here and in the United States early in May. 
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A Picturesque Guide to Lancashire and York- 
shire, by Mr. Lindley, will be published in 
Manchester at the same time. 


A sECoND edition of Baron de Malortie’s 
work on Egypt (noticed in another page of the 
AcapEMY) will be issued shortly ; and the 
author is now in Egypt collecting information 
with a view to a third and enlarged edition. 


Mr. ALFRED T. Story announces for publica- 
tion by subscription a little volume, entitled 
Historical Legends of Northamptonshire, re- 
printed, with additions and corrections, from 
the Northampton Mercury. Subscriptions, at 
four shillings, will be received by the author, 
125 Crofton Road, London. 


Tue ‘‘ Phormio” of Terence, or rather Card. 
Newman’s selection from it, was acted at Bath 
College on December 22. All the actors were 
boys, and the head of the school spoke a Pro- 
logue written for the occasion. The acting 
itself calls for little comment; but the whole, 
as an independent and scholarly effort at repre- 
senting a Latin comedy with due accessories, 
deserves much praise. This is the third year 
that the school has made this effort. One may 
well hope that this deviation from the beaten 
track of school recitations}fof French and 
English dramas will now become permanent, 
and will, like the performances of the “ Aga- 
memnon’”’ and ‘‘ Ajax,” add definiteness to our 
ideas of ancient life—a point in which the 
Westminster play seems to fail. The Prologue 
was not distinguished by special excellence of 
humour, style, or metre, though, by-the-way, 
it contained fewer false rhythms than the 
Westminster one; but perhaps the first few 
lines may be quoted :— 

** Salutem primum iam a principlo propitiam 
mihi atque vobis, spectatores, nuntio, (Plaut, 
Men, init.) 

sicut rudiores vobis anno proxumo 

iocos procacis Plauti nos adhibuimus, 

redit iterum iam in proscenium Terentius 

Latinitate politior limatula ; 

tamen, ut speramus, haec Terenti fabula 

placebit hau minus illis Plautinis logis,” 


THE figures officially published of the attend- 
ance of students at the University of Edinburgh 
during the past year admit of an instructive 
analysis. The total number of matriculations 
was 3,340, being an increase of 103 on the 
previous years. Of these, 1,028, or 31 per cent., 
were in arts, but only 93 proceeded to a degree ; 
95 students, or 3 per cent., in divinity, and only 
15 degrees ; 487, or 14 per cent., in law, and only 
5 degrees ; 1,730, or 52 per cent., in medicine, 
and only 221 degrees. Of the medical students, 
692 came from Scotland, 611 from England, 41 
from Ireland, 219 from the colonies, 121 from 
India, and 46 from foreign countries. 


Tue Russian Geographical Society purposes 
to undertake an elaborate work upon Siberia, 
giving both a description of the country and its 
history. A bibliography will be added of all 
books and articles in Russian upon Siberia. 


WE understand that Dr. Eduard Engel’s 
Geschichte der franzisischen Litteratur, which 
was noticed in the AcADEMy of October 28, will 
soon appear in an English translation. It 
forms the first of a series of ‘‘ Histories of the 
Literatures of the World,” the second yolume 
of which, dealing with England and America, 
is already in the press. 


WE learn from the Fuskal-erria that Don 
Vicente de Arana has just finished a yolume of 
translations of Tennyson’s poems into Spanish 
for the “ Biblioteca Verdaguer” at Barcelona. 
In collaboration with Seiior Miquel y Badia, a 
Catalan, he is also preparing a volume of Long. 
fellow for the same series. Meanwhile, Seiior 
Arana’s own Leyendas are being translated into 
English and German, 





As far back as the year 1821 Goethe wrote 
the following verse, of which we append a 
translation by Mrs. Kate Freiligrath-Kroeker, 
with reference to the combustible nature of 
theatrical buildings :— 

‘¢¢ Wie iat denn wohl ein Theaterbau ?’ 
Ich welez es wirklich sehr genau ; 
Man pfercht das Brennlichste zusammen, 
Da ateht’s denn alsobald in Flammen,” 


Anglicé :— 
‘** How is a theatre built, I pray?’ 
Tis easy building, sooth to say ; 
Mass your materials timber-dry, 
Full soon ‘twill blaze and kindle high.” 


Eacn member of the Institut receives an 
official salary of 1,500 frs. When full, the 
Institut has 228 members, being sixty-eight for 
the Académie des Sciences and forty for each 
of the other four branches. The total grant, 
therefore, on this account would amount to 
nearly £14,000 a-year. And there are not a 
few extraitems. The members of the Académie 
francaise receive a payment for attendance or 
‘* jeton de presence,” which raises their salary 
to 5,000 frs. Five of their body charged with 
the secular compilation of the dictionary get an 
additional 1,500 frs.; those who are engaged 
upon a history of French literature get 2,400 
frs.; four members of the commission of 
medals get 800 frs. each; and 5,000 frs. is 
allotted for a dictionary of fine arts. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

**May I suggest a doubt whether the origins of 
the ‘acquired sense’ of ‘Adullamite’ and ‘ Philis- 
tine’ are correctly referred to Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Horsman? Mr. Bright made the ‘clever hit,’ as it 
certainly was, in 1866; but I heard the most 
distinguished of those Adullamites say that the 
joke was a very old one, meaning, I suppose, that 
tt was not then made for the first time. And as 
to ‘ Philistine,’ was Mr. Horsman’s use of the word 
earlier than Mr. Carlyle’s? It occurs in Sartor 
Resartus, and, I think, in some of the essays 
— articles) of a still earlier date of publica- 
tion.” 


Mr. StePHEN J. MoKEnnA, sub-editor of 
the Evening News, died on Friday, January 5. 
In early life he had served as an officer in the 
army. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


Tue Report of the Tariff Commission which is 
now being considered by the two Houses of 
Oongress at Washington contains some sugges- 
tions of interest to our readers. The present duty 
on books, periodicals, engravings, &c., is levied 
at the rate of twenty-five per cent. ad valorem, 
and yields a revenue of about £120,000. It is 
proposed to reduce this to fifteen per cent., and 
to admit free all books more than twenty years 
old, and also all books imported in single copies 
not for sale. It is likewise proposed to reduce 
the duty on printing paper from twenty to fifteen 
per cent., and to place the materials of paper 
manufacture on the free list. The powerful 
Book Trade Association of Philadelphia has 
held a meeting to protest against these pro- 
posals; but, on the other hand, it is urged that 
such a low duty as fifteen per cent. is not worth 
the cost of collection, and that entire free trade 
in books is the only intelligible policy. 


THe New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society purpose to take up, so far as may be, 
the task that dropped with the lamented death of 
Col. Chester. They announce that they are ready 
to begin and maintain a “thorough and sys- 
tematic search of the English records for every- 
thing which relates to the family history of the 
first settlers” in America. With this object 
they have secured the services of Mr. Henry 
Fitzgilbert Waters, who has already shown his 





capacity for such work by a little book published 
at Salem in 1879, entitled Gleanings from 
English Records about New England Families, 
It is intended that the results of his investiga. 
tions shall be printed, and subscriptions are 
asked for in support of the undertaking. 


THE valuable Shakspere library, which Ool, 
E. H. Thomson had spent more than thirty 
years in acquiring, has been presented by 
—s liberality to the University of Michigan, 

t contains nearly five hundred volumes of 
editions of Shakspere, though none earlier than 
the fourth folio of 1685; and about two 
hundred volumes of Shaksperiana. 


Mr. D. CurisTrE MuRRAY’sS new novel, Val 
Strange, has already received the distinction of 
being issued in Messrs. Harpers’ ‘ Franklin 

uare Library” at twenty cents, or tenpence ; 
while Miss M. Betham-Edwards’s Kitty is pub- 
lished by another New York firm at half that 
price. 

THE last list of ‘standard and popular 
books” issued by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
and Oo. of Boston, consists of fifty-seven 
American, twenty-one English, and seven 
foreign authors. 


TuE newest literary venture in America is a 
monthly magazine written in Latin, called 
Latine, which has been started by Mr. T. J. 
Morgan, master of a normal school at New 
York, with the object of propagating the teach- 
ing of Latin as a vernacular language, some- 
what after the fashion of Mr. Prendergast’s 
“ mastery system.” 

Mr. Jozt Benton will shortly publish, 
under the title of Emerson as a Poet, an essay 
read by him before the Ooncord School of 
Philosophy last summer. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
STILL LIFE: ENGLAND AND ITALY. 


A GREY-BLUE jug of village ware 
Filled with the spoil of English lanes ; 
No flowers but crimson leaves are there 
With berries bright from autumn rains : 
And, reft from bed of marshy green, 
One buttercup, the last, is seen. 


A Venice glass ; a milky gem 
Of prisoned light and changing rays 
With curving cup and slender stem 
For blossoms fit of summer days ; 
From its chalice, flower-crowned, 
Rich southern fragrance floats around. 


Here spicy-sweet carnations glow, 
Or like Italian sunshine flame, 
And orange-buds, with scented snow, 
Bestrew the space tea-roses claim ; 
While Parma violets, pale and sweet, 
Enwreathe the rest with border meet, 
* o * * * * 


Few days have fled. In this dull clime 
The produce bright of bluer skies 
An exile, lasts but little time, 
And gathered quickly droops and dies. 
But long these island leaves will hold 
Through winter's gloom their red and gold. 


I. 0, L. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the January number of the Antiquary 
not one of the articles is uninteresting, and 
some of them are really important. We do not 
suppose that Mr. Head’s paper on Greek coins 
contains much that is absolutely new, but we 
are quite sure that a considerable portion of it 
will be new to the general reader. The facts 
are well put together, and told in a manner 
that is easily intelligible. Mr. Dowker evi- 
dently knows Upchurch and its neighbourhood 
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well. His paper on the Roman pottery made 
there is one of authority. There are vast 
quantities of Roman earthenware in the public 
and private collections of this country, but we 
are but seldom able to identify the spots where 
they were made. That Upchurch was one of 
the manufacturing centres in the Roman time 
is certain, and we are thankful for every fact 
that can be gleaned about it. The Rev. B. 
Hall Wrotham has been so fortunate as to 
come upon the churchwardens’ account-book 
of Bassingbourne. It begins in 1497 and 
extends to 1540. We are very thankful 
for this paper, but hope that it is but a 
prelude to a complete imprint of the MS. It 
appears that it was the custom on St. Mar- 
garet’s Day to have a play acted of the ‘‘ Holy 
Martir Seynt George.” We have here given 
at length the cost of the various ‘‘ properties.” 
The dragon was probably a portion of the 
church stock. In 1511 eightpence was paid for 
mending it, and twenty shillings and two- 
pence for garments and a play-book. These 
plays of St. George were enacted in many of 
our churches. The legend lends itself readily 
to dramatic representation ; and then St. George 
was England’s especial patron, who was be- 
lieved to help us in battle against heathen 
Moslems and Christian Scots and Frenchmen. 
The Rev. H. W. Reynolds discourses on 
‘* An Old Peerage and Baronetage,” the work 
of Peter Heylyn, one of the most industrious 
compilers of the seventeenth century. As we 
read it, we cannot help — as to the 
reason why we have never hada really accurate 
Peerage. The English nobles are the wealthiest 
in the world; and yet, since the last edition of 
Collins was published, they have had no fairly 
trustworthy chronicle. What is really wanted 
is a history of the peers containing the extinct 
as well as the existing titles. Sucha book need 
not be made to minister to the vice of family 
pride. It would be of the very greatest service 
to all students of history. 


THE Council of the Gaelic Union has under- 
taken the heavy burden of establishing and 
conducting a periodical exclusively devoted to 
the interests of the Irishlanguage. It is called 
the Gaelic Journal; and the first number has 
appeared under the editorship of David Comyn, 
whose name is already very favourably known 
to the supporters of the Gaelic Union and the 
many readers of the books published by it. 
The contents of this number are very various, 
but among the most interesting is the Irish 
article on Irish and other tongues in the United 
States of America. The author speaks in 
ignorance as to the Welsh in America, who 
have a good number of Welsh periodicals still 
in a flourishing condition. The correspondence 
also is interesting, especially the letter in reply 
to the article some time ago in the Times on the 
Gaelicmovement. We do not quite understand 
what the editor is going to do in future, but 
we should advise him to put some of the 
old Irish tales into easy English, and make 
room for them by leaving out such con- 
tributions as those of Mr. O’Carroll on ‘‘ The 
Ossianic Poems.” Nobody now cares very 
much what Macpherson thought of Irish 
poetry; and, when more Irish literature is 
translated by careful scholars, one can judge to 
some extent for one’s self. The Gaelic Journal, 
however, has made a good beginning, and we 
doubt not but that it will be favourably received 
by Irish patriots all over the world. May we 
suggest to the leading men of the Gaelic Union 
that they should, among other things, pick out 
some of the Irish-speaking boys of the West 
and give them the training which would enable 
them to become students of Celtic philology and 
eventually the interpreters of old Irish litera- 
ture, which foreigners will take a long time to 
spell out with infinite trouble? Unless some- 














thing of the kind is done, Irish scholarship 
will become extinct in Ireland itself. 


Tue first part of the fifth volume of The 
Cymmrodor has recently made its appearance. 
It opens with an article on ‘‘ The Necessity of 
teaching English through the Medium of 
Welsh,” by the Rev. D. J. Davies, late Fellow 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Then comes 
a very able and sensible paper by the poet 
Lewis Morris on the late Sir Hugh Owen. This 
is followed by some ninety or more pages of 
Welsh fairy tales from different parts of Wales, 
edited and Englished by Prof. T. Rhys. These 
contributions form the bulk of the number. 
Among the remaining articles may be mentioned 
a very readable translation of ‘“‘ Morwynion 
Glan Meirionydd” into English verse by Mr. 
H. W. Lloyd; a short paper on the old fortifi- 
cations of Penmaenmawr by Clara P.; a short 
paper by Mr. Quaritch entitled ‘“‘Names of 
Printers and Publishers of Welsh Books.” Then 
follow reviews, correspondence, Welsh folk- 
lore, Notes and Queries, 


THE Revista Contemporanea in its December 
numbers has a careful study of the economic 
situation of France by Ruiz Gomez, pointing 
out the extraordinary resources and natural 
riches of the country. Suarez Capalleja con- 
trasts the moral earnestness and bright optimism 
of Longfellow with the flaccidity and dolefulness 
of the whole school of pessimists from Byron to 
Leopardi. Two articles touching the drama are 
worth attention; one, ‘“‘ Art and Patriotism,” 
by Sejfior Peiia y Gojie, compares the Spanish 
tenor Gayarre with the Italian Massini. 
Gayarre, great as a singer, and with an 
inimitable organ, but without culture or desire 
for it, can never be a great dramatic artist; 
Massini compensates for his inferior voice by 
study, culture, and dramatic skill. Theother, a 
criticism, by Seiior Charro-Hidalgo, of Senor 
Echegaray’s tragedy, “Conflict between Two 
Duties,” acted for the first time on December 14, 
testifies to the rising interest in the drama in 
Spain ; analyses the piece, with long extracts, 
and, though finding fault in some respects with 
its ethical character as a written work, declares 
its unquestionable success upon the stage. 
‘* Echoes from Andalusia,” by Gonzalez Janer, 
states that wheat-growing there must be a 
lottery with no great prizes, and advocates 
instead forest-planting and fruit-culture with 
irrigation. 








KRAO AT THE AQUARIUM. 


THrovucH the courtesy of Mr. Farini, I have 
had a private interview with this curious little 
waif, which he is now exhibiting at the Royal 
Aquarium, Westminster, and for which he 
claims the distinction of being the long-sought- 
for ‘‘missing link” between man and the 
anthropoid apes. Krao certainly presents some 
abnormal peculiarities, but they are scarcely of 
a sufficiently pronounced type to justify such a 
claim. She is, in fact, a distinctly human 
child, apparently about seven years old, en- 
dowed with an average share of intelligence, 
and possessing the faculty of articulate speech. 
Since her arrival, about ten weeks ago, in 
London, she has acquired several English words, 
which she uses intelligently, and not merely 
parrot-fashion as has been stated. Thus, on 
my suddenly producing my watch at the inter- 
view, she was attracted by the glitter, and cried 
out, ** O’ock, cock,” that is, clock, clock! This 
showed considerable powers of generalisation, 
accompanied by a somewhat defective articula- 
tion; and it appears that her phonetic system 
does not yet embrace the liquids /andr. But 


in this and other respects her education is pro- 
gressing favourably, and she has already so far 
adapted herself to civilised ways that the mere 
threat to be sent back to her own people is 








always sufficient to suppress any symptomsof - 
unruly conduct. 

Physically, Krao presents several peculiar 
features. The head and low forehead are 
covered, down to the bushy eyebrows, with the 
deep-black, lank, and lustreless hair characteristic 
of the Mongoloid races. The whole body is 
also overgrown with a far less dense coating of 
soft black hair, about a quarter of an inch long, 
but nowhere close enough to conceal the colour 
of the skin, which may be described as of a 
dark olive-brown shade. The nose is extremely 
short and low, with excessively broad nostrils 
merging in the full, pouched cheeks, in which 
she appears to have the habit of stuffing her 
food monkey fashion. Like those of the 
anthropoids, her feet are also prehensile, and 
the hands so flexible that they bend quite back 
over the wrists. The thumb also doubles 
completely back, and of the four fingers all the 
top joints independently bend at pleasure in- 
wards. Prognathism seems to be very slightly 
developed, and her beautiful round black eyes 
are very large and perfectly horizontal. Hence 
the expression is, on the whole, far from un- 
pleasing, and not nearly so ape-like as that of 
many Negritos, and especially of the Javanese 
“Ardi,” figured by me in Nature of December 
30, 1880. But it should be mentioned that, 
when in a pet, Krao’s lips are said to protrude 
- far as to give her ‘‘ quite a chimpanzee 
ook.” 

Apart from her history, one might feel dis- 
posed to regard this specimen merely as a 
“sport,” or Jusus naturae, possessed rather of a 
pathological than of a strictly anthropological 
interest. Certainly, isolated cases of hairy 
persons, and even of hairy families, are not 
unknown to science. Several were figured in 
a recent number of the Berlin Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologie; and, if I remember, both Orawfurd 
{rtacton of an Embassy to Siam) and Ool. Yule 
Mission to the Court of Ava) speak of a hairy 
family resident for two or three generations at 
the Burmese capital. This family is reported 
to have come originally from the interior of the 
Lao country; and in the same region we are 
now told that little Krao and her parents, 
also hairy people, were found last year by the 
well-known Eastern explorer, Mr. Carl Bock. 
Soon after their capture, the father appears to 
have died of cholera, and the mother was 
detained at Bangkok by the Siameso Govern- 
ment, so that Krao alone could be brought to 
England. But, before his death, a photograph 
of the father was taken by Mr. Bock, who 
describes him as 


‘*completely covered with a thick hairy coat 
exactly like that of the anthropoid apes. On his 
face not oniy had he a heavy bushy beard and 
whiskers similar in every respect to the hairy 
family at the Court of the King of Burmah, who 
also came from the same region as that in which 
Krao and her father were found, but every part 
was thoroughly enveloped in hair. The long arms 
and the rounded stomach also proclaimed his close 
alliance to the monkey form, while his power of 
speech and his intelligence were so far developed 
that, before his death, he was able to utter a few 
words in Malay.” 


Assuming the accuracy of these statements 
and of this description, little Krao of course at 
once acquires exceptional scientific importance. 
She would at all events be a living proof of 
the presence of a hairy race in Farther India, a 
region at present mainly occupied by almost 
hairless Mongoloid people. From these races 
the large, straight eyes would also detach the 
Krao type, and point to a possible connexion 
with the hairy, straight-eyed Aino tribes still 
surviving in Yesso and Sakhalin, and formerly 
diffused over Japan and the opposite mainland. 
(See my paper on ‘Aino Ethnology” in 
Nature, September 28, 1882.) 


A, H, KEANE, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANCIENT BUILDINGS AT CAIRO. 
The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
9 Buckingham Sireet, Adelphi. 

In the early part of 1882, lovers of Oriental 
art were rejoiced by the announcement that a 
commission had been formed in Cairo, composed 
partly of Europeans and partly of Egyptians, 
with the special object of cataloguing and pro- 
tecting the varied treasures of art in which 
Egypt issorich. Nothing practical was, how- 
ever, done by this commission; and, a few 
months after its appointment, the unhappy war 
in Egypt, and consequent auarchical state of 
things throughout the country, put an end, at 
least for the present, to all hopes of any useful 
work in this direction being done, thus creating 
the urgent necessity for some action on the part 
of all those who care for history or art in order 
to prevent the rapidly impending destruction of 
all that makes Cairo even yet one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. The peril is two- 
fold: first, and greatest, from those Europeans 
who want to introduce everywhere broad 
boulevards, and other glories of modern civil- 
isation, with the object of reducing Cairo to 
the aspect of a third-rate Parisian suburb; and, 
secondly, from the carelessness and wilful 
neglect of the Egyptians themselves, who in 
many cases value the architectural beauties of 
their city and its long links of historical asso- 
ciation as little as any British bondholder or 
director of a tramway company could do. 

No Oriental city in the world can compare 
with Cairo in wealth of beautiful buildings, 


rich with magnificent decoration. The ingraft 
of Persian art on to the earlier traditions of 
Rome and Byzantium produced in Egypt 
variety of design and perfection of execution 
standing quite alone, and unlike what was 
done in any other country. The exquisite grace 
and fertility of invention shown in the many 
minarets of Cairo, and in the lofty stone 
domes, covered externally with the most refined 
and lovely surface carving, are quite un- 
rivalled in the whole Moslem world. Nor 
are the splendours of the interiors less re- 
markable. The enamelled wall-tiles, finest 
specimens of Rhodian and Damascus ware, 
the brilliant jewel-like stained glass of the 
windows; the delicate surface wall-ornaments 
in hard ivory-like stucco ; the gorgeous wood- 
work painted or inlaid with ebony, mother-of- 
pearl, and carved pieces of ivory ; the wonder- 
ful complicated panelling on the wooden pulpits 
and screens; the magnificent bronze-work, 
pierced and chased, entirely covering the 
doors; the varied mosaics, both in pavements 
and walls, in coloured marbles, pearl and 
precious stones, such as agate and lapis lazuli; 
the rare and splendid lamps of glass, enamelled 
and gilt, or bronze, inlaid with silver—all 
these things, alike remarkable for the grace of 
their designs and the mechanical skill of their 
workmanship, are rapidly vanishing, and, at 
the present rate of destruction, will entirely 
have disappeared in a very few years. M. 
Rhoné, who, from his knowledge of art, and 
long residence in Egypt, is well qualified to 
treat of this subject, has given, in his L’Htat du 
Caire ancien et modern, a vivid and heart- 
rending account of some of the worst acts of 
destruction. 

In many cases a beautiful old mosque has 
been pulled down, with all its gorgeous decora- 
tions of mosaic, stained glass, carving, and 
beautiful furniture, to be rebuilt by some 
ignorant European or Turkish architect in the 
most miserable mongrel style that can be 
imagined, substituting for the priceless old 
building such things ae the expensive and yet 
mean-looking mosques of El-Hassanein, Setti- 
Zeynab, and the like. Others, not abso- 
lutely rebuilt, have yet been completely gutted, 
and robbed of all their beauties in rich and 
delicate decoration. It is scarcely a dozen 
years since the mosques of the Emir Koussoun 
(A.D. 1329) and of the Sultan El-Méyyed (a.p. 
1420) were marvels of splendour from the Persian 
tiles which covered their walls, and the richness 
of their wood-work and fittings—and now 
almost nothing remains. The two mosques of 
the Sultan Kaitbey, of the end of the fifteenth 
century, the culminating period of the develop- 
ment of Orientel art, two of the loveliest 
buildings in the world, are rapidly falling into 
ruin, or, what is almost worse, being restored 
by the brutal hand of modern workmen, who 
regard the coarse application of glaring colours 
—powder-blue, emerald-green, and the like—as 
a fitting substitute for the rich inlays and 
minute harmonious paintings of the fifteenth 
century. 

We have European engineers and the Turkish 
Viceroys to thank for those other works on a 
larger scale which have destroyed wholesale 
many of the most beautiful buildings of Cairo. 
To them we owe the dreary waste behind the 
the mosque of Sultan Hassan, the hideous 
Boulevard Mehemet Ali, the ruin-covered space 
round Ibrahim’s great statue, and the foolish 
‘* English Garden” of Esbeykieh, with the 
ghastly houses that surround it, all of which 
so-called improvements were made at the cost 
of many a priceless old building, rich with the 
skilled workmanship of every craft. 

The natives for the most part, it left to them- 
selves, only destroy piecemeal by neglect and 
carelessness ; but the pioneers of Western culture 
and education appear to regard these treasures 


of art and history only asso much rubbish, of 
which the ground has to be cleared before they 
can commence their civilising operations. 

M. Rhoné’s little book is, indeed, a sad one—g 
long catalogue of quite irreparable destruction ; 
nor do prospects for the future seem much 
brighter. The treatment of monuments of art 
by the British Government of India does not 
arouse much hope from their possible inter- 
ference in Egypt. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards was kind enough to 
forward M. Rhoné’s book to the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, with the 
suggestion that they should move in the matter; 
the society have already addressed a letter to 
the Khedive on the subject, and have received 
a polite but indefinite answer—probably meaning 
little or nothing. They are, in fact, almost 
helpless in a case of this sort, partly from want 
of necessary funds, and partly from want of 
more general and sympathetic support. An 
idea seems to prevail that the society’s only 
object is to protest against stupid ‘‘ restoration,” 
while in reality quite half their work consists 
in urging upon the guardians of all old build. 
ings the constant and imperative necessity of 
re pair, so as to prevent their decay or ruin. 

J. HENRY MIDDLETON, 








AMERICAN PUBLISHERS AND ENGLISH AUTHORS. 
New Burlington Street: Jan. 5, 1883. 


Among the names of American publishers who 
claim to pay regard, some in very modest sums, 
to English authors, I do not see that Mr. Holt 
has put in hisclaim. I have had the oppor- 
tunity in many cases of paying over to English 
authors considerable sums which he has sent to 
me. He does not consider himself discharged 
by a ten-pound note, as is too frequently the 
case, but his method of accounting has some- 
times given substantial results to English 
authors. The same may be said of Messrs. 
Appleton, and perhaps of others, but I speak 
here only of what I know. 

GEORGE BENTLEY. 








IBSEN’S ‘* NORA.” 
176 Lambeth Road, 8.E. : Jan. 8, 1883, 


Can you give me a few lines of space to reply 
to the reviewer's remarks on my translation of 
of Ibsen’s “ Nora” ? I would merely say that [ 
translated from the Norwegian, divided it into 
scenes for the practical convenience of actors, 
and changed certain phrases that would repre- 
sent nothing to English readers ; e.g., ‘‘ Sagporer 
Krogstad” I called ‘‘ Government lawyer,” 
because the Norwegian civil service is wholly 
different from ours. I should also like to quote 
(from Z'emple Bar) that Mdme. Modjeska has 
created a furor with this play in Warsaw; and 
we should rejoice to see it on the English 
stage. Frances LORD. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mownpay, Jan. 15,5 p.m, London Institution: «The Races 
of India,” by Mr, J S. Cotton. 
Z A... p.m. Aristoteliaa: Discussion on the President’s 
AAdress. 
8p.m, Royal Academy: *' Art as influenced by the 
Times —Mediaeva! Times to the End of the Fifteenth 
Century,”’ by Prof. J. &. Hodgson. 
ond . p.m. Victoria Iastitute: a Paper by Prof. G. G. 
en, 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘‘ Commercial Routes be- 
tween Central Persia and the Sea,”’ by Uol. Champain, 
Turspay, Jan. 16, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ** Primaeval 

Ancestors of Existing Vegetation,” I., by Prof. W. C. 
Williamson. 
7.45 pm. Statistical: “Statistics of Agricultural 
Production,” by Major Patrick G Craigie. 
8 p.m. Civil sngineers: “The Antwerp Water- 
works’ by Mr. W. anderson. 
Wepnespay, Jan. 17,8 p.m. Society of Arts: * The Sanitary 
Inspection of Houses,” by Mr. W. K. Burvon. 
m. British Archaeological: *-A Roll in the 


8 p.m. 
British Museum relating to the Ancient See of Urediton,” 
by Mr, W. de Geay Birch; *‘ An Ancient Spanish Oarviog 
of the Madonna,” by Don Claudio de Bontelon, 
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8.30 p.m. Zool : “Freshwater Shells from 
focotra,” by Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen ; ‘* The 
Right Cardiac Valves of Echidna and Ornithorhynchus,” 
a Ray Lankester ; “ Descriptions of New Genera 
an 


gh pecies of Asiatic Lepidoptera Heterocera,’’ by Mr 


‘oore, 
Tuurspay, Jan.18,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “‘ The Spectro- 
scope and its Applications,” I., by Prof. Dewar 
7 p.m. London Institution: * Ww. 
by Prof. Hepry Morley. 
8pm, Royal Academy: “ Art as influenced by the 
Times—The Renaissance and the Sixteenth Century,” by 
Prof. J. K. Hodgson. 
8 pm. Linnean: “The Fall of Branchlets in the 


m 
Aspen” by Mr. 8. G, Shatt»ck;: “‘ Certain Points in the 
Anatomy of Polynoéclava,” 
Internal Hi 


Mr, A. G, Bourne; “* The 
ard Parts of the Fungidae,” by Prof. P. M. 
Duncan ; ** Observations on the Physiology of the Echino- 
derms,” by Mr. G. J. Romanes. 
8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: Presidential Address, 
by Mr. Willoughby Smitb. 
8 p.m. Chemical: “A New Method of estimating 
the Halogens in Volatile Organic Compounds,’ by Dr, 
R, P. Plimpton and Me. 8. E, Graves. 
.8 p.m. Historical: “Thoughts on the Government 
of Charles I.,”” by the Rev. E. R. Christie, 
Fray, Jan. 19,8 p.m. Philological: “ A Dictionary Even- 
ing,’’ by Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 
9 p.m, Royal Institution: “Early Life of Lord 
Lawrence in India,” by Mr. R. Bosworth Smith. 
Saturpay, Jan. 20,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ John Law- 
rence at Delhi and its Neighbourhood,” by Mr. R. Bos- 
worth Smith. 








SCIENCE, 
A Handbook of Cinchona Culture. By Karel 
Wessel van Gorkom. Translated by Ben- 
jamin D. Jackson. (Triibner.) 


THE cultivation of quinine-yielding trees in 
the East Indies is now an accomplished fact, 
and one of incalculable benefit to mankind, 
In British India the success of the under- 
taking was, humanly speaking, secured from 
the first, because care was taken to introduce 
species the bark of which was known to com- 
merce as being valuable. But in Java success 
was long delayed owing to the introduction 
and extensive cultivation of a worthless species, 
of which, in 1860, there were nearly a million 
plants. However, in 1862 a supply of plants 
of useful species was obtained from British 
India, and by 1868 upwards of 300,000 of the 
valuable kinds were planted out, including a 
variety very rich in quinine, from the Bolivian 
forests, which had been collected by Mr. Led- 
ger. M. van Gorkom had charge of the under- 
taking from 1864, and its successful results 
are due to his skill and scientific knowledge. 
When the plants from Mr. Ledger’s seeds 
came to maturity, it was found that their bark 
was extraordinarily rich in quinine, and that 
the trees throve well in the mountains of Java, 
although the climate of the Chinchona hills 
of British India does not appear to suit them. 
In Java, however, their rich yield will add 
another source of wealth to the Dutch colony, 
and a good harvest of bark will annually be 
sent to Amsterdam. 

The object of introducing chinchona 
cultivation into British India was not com- 
mercial profit, but a supply of the febrifuge, 
in the cheapest and most accessible form, to 
the people. As it has been ascertained that 
all the alkaloids contained in the bark are of 
febrifuge efficacy, the aim of the cultivation 
is to encourage the growth of the species 
which will thrive over the largest area, and 
yield the largest per-centage of all the alka- 
loids, and not of quinine alone. This species, 
as regards British India, has been found to be 
the red bark, or C. succirubra; while the 
best quinine-yielding species for Southern 
India is the C. officinalis, or crown bark. 

Thus the objects of the two undertakings 
ia Java and British India are not quite 
identical. The Dutch seek for commercial 





profit ; the English, for the good of the people 
in the country where the bark is grown. The 
aims being different, there must necessarily 
be some divergence in the methods of pro- 
cedure. English cultivators have now had 
an experience of upwards of twenty years, and 
the details of their management of chinchona 
plantations are based on this long experience. 
While they were acquiring knowledge by 
practical work, care was taken to supply them 
with information respecting the progress of 
kindred labour in Java and elsewhere. The 
reports of M. Junghuhn, the predecessor of 
M. van Gorkom, were translated and dis- 
tributed in 1861, 1863, 1864, and that of M. 
van Gorkom himself in 1865. The present 
publication contains M. van Gorkom’s con- 
clusions, based on further experience, as re- 
gards the details of cultivation, down to the 
time of his retirement. His methods do not 
differ materially from those which have been 
long in use in British India ; but, at the same 
time, the remarks and opinions of so accom- 
plished and successful a cultivator, in an 
English translation, will be extremely useful 
to all who are engaged in the same pursuit, 
and will be heartily welcomed. 

It is to be regretted that the chapter on 
the “ Early History of Chinchona” was not 
more carefully revised. The whole story of 
the discovery of the febrifuge and its early 
history have been correctly told in English 
for the benefit of those who have not the 
leisure or opportunity of referring to Spanish 
authorities, and is easily accessible; yet here 
there are several needless mistakes, The 
names of the Count of Chinchon (not del 
Chinchon) are inaccurately given, and the 
English equivalent of “ corregidor” is not 
“town governor.” The story of the cure of 
the Countess of Chinchon is not legendary, 
but historical; and there is a total misappre- 
hension of the origin and objects of the 
expedition to which Acuiia (not Acuna) was 
attached. He not only supplied no “ com- 
munications and illustrations” respecting 
Peruvian bark, and made no attempts, earnest 
or otherwise, to diffuse a knowledge of it, but 
he does not once allude to the Peruvian bark 
throughout his narrative. It is not likely 
that he ever even heard of it. Dr. Juan de 
Vega did not accompany the Viceroy to 
Europe; and there was no such person as the 
Cardinal Juan de Vega. We also find 
Santesban for Santistevan in a list of author- 
ities, and “ Caldas Zea” (1800), the former 
having published nothing in that year. The 
names are printed as if they were supposed 
to belong to one man, It is a pity that some 
little care was not taken to correct the 
mistakes in this chapter, which disfigure a 
useful and valuable publication. An illus- 
tration occurs, at p. 4, of the incongruity 
caused by the persistent incorrect spelling of 
the chinchona genus. We are told that the 
Count of Chinchon sent an expedition to 
the Cinchona (instead of Chinchona) region. 

In all other respects, the book, in its 
English form, appears to be thoroughly 
well edited. Chinchona cultivation has not 
nearly reached its limit, and there will be 
a considerable demand for such a handbook 
as that of M. van Gorkom. It is therefore 
very likely that there will be an opportunity 
for correcting the errors of a first edition. 





In the later chapters, where M. van Gorkom 
treats of propagation by seed, artificial pro- 
pagation, the laying out of beds, harvesting, 
drying, sorting, packing, and all other details 
of management, he has no superior as an 
authority, and the information he supplies is 
alike interesting and valuable. 
Crements R,. Marxuam. 








SOME BOOKS OF PHILOLOGY. 


WE would call attention to a new production 
of the younger German school of Assyriologists. 
This is Die Achimenideninschriften, by Dr. Carl 
Bezold, who has subjected the Babylonian 
transcripts of the Achaemeniar inscriptions to 
a fresh and careful examination, and has re- 
edited them, with translation, critical notes, 
commentary, and index, with the most praise- 
worthy fullness of detail. It was these texts 
which originally formed the starting-point of 
the decipherment of the Assyrian inscriptions, 
and it was therefore well worth the while of an 
Assyrian scholar to go over them again in the 
light of the knowledge of Assyrian which the 
last few years have brought us. Dr. Bezold’s 
work is of value not only to Assyriologists, but 
more especially to Semitic scholars who have no 
time to study Assyrian itself, but wish to satisfy 
themselves as to the soundness of the basis 
upon which the whole system of decipherment 
rests. The smaller texts haye been copied 
by the skilful hand of Dr. Haupt. May 
Germany send us many more such useful and 
scholarly books ! 


PrRor. VAN DEN GHEYN has published another 
little essay on our early Aryan forefathers, 
entitled Les Migrations des Aryas. It is written 
in his usual clear and popular style, and with 
the same mastery of the subject that his former 
essays displayed. He has, however, had to 
deal with some very debateable points, and on 
two of them we find ourselves unable to agree 
with him. Recent researches have gone moro 
and more to show that an Italo-Greek family is 
the creation of the prejudices of our classical 
ecucation, and that, while Italian and Oeltic 
have to be grouped together, Greek must be 
separated from them as much as Slavonic or 
Indic. Itis difficult, moreover, to maintain any 
longer that the Aryan Greeks made their way 
into Europe through Asia Minor, rather than 
across the Ural, like the other members of the 
Indo-European family, since the cuneiform 
inscriptions make it pretty clear that there 
was no Aryan language spoken between Media 
and the Halys before the seventh century B.v. 
Their evidence agrees with that of the old Greek 
tradition according to which the Phrygians were 
a Thracian tribe, as well as with the results of 
Fick’sexamination of the Phrygian and Thracian 
glosses. In the last number of Le Muséon Prof. 
van den Gheyn has returned to the tribes of 
the Hindu-Kush, and has given an interesting 
account of the conclusions to be drawn from 
Major Biddulph’s important work on the 
subject. As the Professor points out, the 
dialects of this region are distinctively Indic. 


Winer’s Chaldiische Grammatik fiir Bibel und 
Targumim. Vermehrt durch eine Anleitung 
zum Studium des Midrasch und Talmud von 
Dr. Bernard Fischer. (Nutt.) This edition of 
Winer’s Grammar contains a good deal of 
additional matter bearing on the language of 
the Talmud and Midrashim. Some of the 
sections—e.g., that relating to the Talmudic 
particles (pp. 157-74)—will be found useful by 
the student. But Dr. Fischer is better versed 
in Rabbinical than in philological lore, and is 
besides rather too fond of dragging Hegelian 
metaphysics into grammatical discussions: see 
p. 75, where he thinks to explain the so-called 
‘‘ nota accusatiyi” by reference to “ the peculiar 
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Oriental identification of the undetermined 
Being-in-General with Not-Being, as something 
at once Positive and Negative,” &c. Few 
scholars would be satisfied with the derivation 
of the Tetragrammaton developed in the note 
on p. 53; but what will the Assyriologists say 
to this P— 


**Die Quadratschrift welche nach dem Zeugniste 
des Talmud Eigenthum der Assyrier iat ;” 


or to this P— 


**Da aber die Syllabare und Denkmiiler in einem 
andern, dem turaniachen Sprachstamme angehorigen 
Dialekte abgefasst waren, so ist einer zweifachen 
Annahme Raum gegeben, der niimlich, es seien 
beide Schriftzeichen gleichzeitig im Gebrauche 
gestanden, die Keilschrift fiir den turanischen 
Volksdialekt, und die Quadratschrift fiir das am 
Hofe herrschende Aramiiische [!], oder aber, es 
habe die Geliufigere Quadratschrift die schwer- 
fillige rohe Keilschrift verdringt, ja sie sei nur 
eine kalligraphische Ausbildung derselben.” 


Manuel de la Langue danoise (Dano-Norvé- 
gienne), 4 VUsage des Etrangers. Par 8. 
Broberg. (Copenhagen: Host.) The method 
of this work is curiously original. The author 
begins by making his pupil commit to memory 
along vocabulary consisting of Danish words 
which are identical in sound with French 
words, and of other words rhyming with these. 
This list is ingeniously made the ground- 
work of a minute analysis of the Danish pro- 
nunciation, extending to eighty-nine pages, or 
nearly a third of the book. The author 
evidently sets a high value on this singular 
expedient ; and, in a vivacious and amusing 
Preface, he shows how it may be made available 
for German and English students of Danish. 
After the pronunciation, M. Broberg proceeds 
to deal with the construction of sentences, the 
accidence being deferred until the last. 
Although displaying a somewhat excessive 
fondness for novelty, the book is full of acute 
and valuable remarks, and may fairly be 
reckoned one of the best Danish Grammars 
for foreign use hitherto published. It must be 
remarked that, although the word ‘ Dano- 
Norwegian” appears on the title-page, the 
peculiarities of the Norwegian form of the 
language are entirely ignored. 








SOIENCE NOTES. 

THE annual general meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching will be held at University College, 
Gower Street, on January 17, at 11 am. In 
addition to the usual business, it will be pro- 
posed by the president that the Oommittee for 
Elementary Plane Geometry be instructed to 
publish part i. of the Plane Geometry, and to 
take such steps as they may deem advisable to 
secure its recognition as a basis of instruction 
and examination in geometry. Papers will also 
be read on “The Teaching of Elementary 
Mechanics,” by Mr. W. H. Besant, and ‘‘ The 
Basis of Statics,’ by Prof. H. Lamb, of 
Adelaide, A discussion will take place after 
the reading of the papers, in which members 
and others are invited to take part. The pre- 
sent secretaries (Messrs. Levett and Tucker) 
resign office, but will continue to aid the 
association to the best of their ability. 


AT the Royal Institution Prof. W. C. William- 
son will begin a course of five lectures on “The 
Primaeval Ancestors of Existing Vegetation, 
and their Bearing on the Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” on Tuesday next, January 16; and Prof. 
Dewar a course of nine lectures on “The 
Spectroscope and its Applications ” on Thursday, 
January 18. 


For some time past Dr. A. B. Meyer, the 
accomplished curator of the great Ethnographic 
Museum at Dresden, has been collecting 





examples of implements in nephrite and jadeite, 
with the view of throwing light upon the 
interesting questions connected with their dis- 
tribution. He has just issued a handsome folio 
work descriptive of such of these objects as 
have been obtained from European and American 
localities, reserving the description of those 
from other countries for a succeeding section of 
the work. The part just published is illustrated 
by two admirable photographs, one of which 
is coloured and represents ajadeite axe, probably 
from Mexico, which is the largest implement of 
the kind hitherto discovered. 


OnE of the most promising among the 
younger generation of , ay X has just 
passed from our midst. . E. B. Tawney, of 
Cambridge, died suddenly at Mentone on 
December 30. For several years Mr. Tawney 
acted as curator of the Bristol Museum; and 
when a Lectureship on Geology was established 
at the University College of Bristol, he was 
selected for the post. Some years ago Prof. 
McK. Hughes, being in quest of an assistant, 
secured the services of Mr. Tawney; and, in 
recognition of his scientific merit, the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge soon afterwards conferred 
upon him an honorary degree. He had 
already made his mark in several depart- 
ments of the science to which he was devoted, 
and his premature death will unquestionably 
be a great loss to the Woodwardian Museum. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Messrs. TRUBNER announce an important 
contribution to our knowledge of primitive 
Buddhism. This is a translation from the 
Tibetan collection of verses known as Uddna- 
varga, which is the Northern Buddhist version 
of the Dhammapada, compiled by Dharmatrita. 
The translation is by Mr. W. Woodville Rock- 
hill, who has also added notes and extracts 
from the commentary of Pradjnavarman. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Jules Oppert stated that one of 
the fragments of Assyrian sculpture in the 
Vatican (to which reference has been made 
more than once in recent numbers of the 
ACADEMY) has an inscription, notin cuneiform, 
but in Hittite characters. It is, therefore, the 
more to be hoped that Prof. Sayce will be able 
to fulfil his intention of examining these sculp- 
tures on his return from Tunis. 


M. GusTAvE LARROUMET has presented to 
the Sorbonne, as one of his two theses for the 
doctorat és lettres, a paper on the fourth book 
of Tibullus, in which he essays to prove that 
one of the elegies was really written by Sulpicia. 


THE most important papers in the last four 
numbers of the Zeitschrift fiir die Oesterreich- 
ischen Gymnasien are:—(1) “Wieland im 
Faust” (R. M. Werner), which explains some 
difficulties in the first part of ‘‘ Faust” on 
the hypothesis that Goethe was influenced 
by Wieland; (2) G. Wolf’s history of the 
school for the sons of nobles at Kremsmiinster ; 
(3) ‘* The Fable of Gordios,” by F. Riihl; (4) 
Ronsch’s notes in Latin lexicography (infimus 
and infimior, and the Latin stems lengthened 
by -in). 

THE last three numbors of Bursian’s Jahres- 
bericht contain the following reports :—Ovidian 
literature (Riese), Latin lexicography (Georges), 
both completed; Greek Inscriptions (Rohl), 
Cicero (Iwan Miiller), Lucretius (Brieger) ; 
the post-Homeric epos (Rzach), Homer (Hin- 
richs), Roman history (Schiller): the last 
three to be continued. 


To Hermathena, No. VIII., Mr. Palmer con- 
tributes a number of emendations in the texts 
of Roman poets and the fragments of the 
Greek comedians, as well as a review of 
Postgate’s Propertius. Dr. Maguire reviews 





Jowett’s Thucydides. Mr. T'yrrell, besides 
some Miscellanea, has a valuable paper on the 
bucolic caesura. Mr. Ingram contributes notes 
in Latin lexicography, and Mr. Robertson an 
interesting essay on adoption. 

THE eighth edition of Engelm ann’s Biblio. 
theca Scriptorum Classicorum (Zweite Abtheil- 
ung, ‘‘Scriptores Latini ”’), i down to 
1878 by Dr. E. Preuss, will be found very useful 
to students of Latin. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
CARLYLE Socrety.—( Thursday, Jan. 4.) 


C. N. Wu11amson, Esq., in the Chair.—Dr. 
Eugen Oswald read the concluding part of his paper 
on ‘*The Personal Relations between Carlyle and 
Goethe.” He particularly referred to the fact that, 
although Carlyle and Goethe never met, a lively 
and intimate friendship existed between them. 
Presents were exch 3 and on Goethe's last 
birthday Carlyle organised the sending of the hand- 
some seal and appreciative letter from “fifteen 
Englishmen,” 








FINE ART. 


NOW ON VIEW.—BEAUTIES of SURREY SCENERY, being an EXHI- 
BITION of Mr. SUTTON PALMER’S SKETCHES and DRAWINGS made 
this past Summer.—MESSRS, DOWDESWELL, 133, NEW BOND STREET 
(two doors from the Grosvenor Gallery). 


In MARCH NEXT Messrs. DOWDESWELL will exhibit Mr. BIRKET 
FOSTER’S DRAWINGS of the CATHEDRAL CITIES of ENGLAND and 
a which it is proposed shall be eng d.—Particulars on appli- 
cation. 








GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Ol phs), hand: ly framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GO. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge, 











ART BOOKS. 


The New Forest. By John R. Wise. “ Artists’ 
Edition.” (Sotheran.) The Preface reminds 
us that itis twenty years since the publication of 
the first edition of this delightful book, in which 
the patience of the chronicler is combined with 
literary grace and pcatical feeling. It is a real 
book—the result of long years of study, 
prompted by true affection for the beauty and 
the historical interest of the most noble of our 
English forests. Its survival, notwithstanding 
all changes of taste and the fierce literary 
competition of the last twenty years, shows 
that the work was done too thoroughly to fear 
rivals—a survival truly of the fittest; and now 
it comes before us ao in a dress that is at 
once beautiful and becoming. The volume, 
which does great credit to the artists who have 
illustrated it and to the publisher who has issued 
it, is something else than an édition de lume; it 
is an edition of honour—a book not to orna- 
ment a drawing-room table only, or to look 
grand upon a shelf, but also a book to be 
read and appreciated all the more for its fine 
print and sympathetic illustrations, We call 
them sympathetic because both Mr. Heywood 
Sumner and Mr. Walter Crane, while doing 
their very best in the way of choice of scene 
and skill of execution, have evidently not 
thought of themselves in the least, but only of 
the scenery and the kind of book they were 
decorating and dignifying. One of the par- 
ticular merits both of Mr. Sumner’s etchings 
and Mr. Orane’s drawings on wood is the atten- 
tion which has been paid to the character of the 
trees. The accuracy of the ramification and 
the texture of the bark, whether of yew or oak 
or beech, is worthy of all praise. Both artists, 
also, haye worked with a true sense of their 
materials. Broad effects of light, and scenes 
which can be aptly expressed by line, have 
never been neglected by the etcher; while Mr. 
Crane charms us with the play of light among 
the foliage and the graceful confusion of the 
undergrowth. Luckily, the latter artist has 
had the assistance of Mr. W. J. Linton, who is 
probably the greatest of living wood-engravers ; 
and the delicacy of the designer’s work and the 
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fineness of his feeling have been most sympa- 
thetically rendered. Messrs. Sotheran do not 
publish many books, but they seem to be 
resolved that what they publish be of ster- 
ling value, both as to letterpress and illustration. 


English Rustic Pictures. By Walker and 
Pinwell. Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 
my om The design of this book will 
scarcely be fulfilled if it was, as we suppose, to 
honour the memory of two very clever young 
artists, whose early death we still deplore. 
Those responsible for its production have gone 
the wrong way to work. In the first place, the 
drawings, with but few exceptions, show no 
signs of unusual talent; and many of them are 
unattractive and, what is more, unintelligible. 
All of them were, we should think, illustrations 
of magazines; some of stories, some, per- 
haps, of verses, some of real incidents, but all 
done to order. To enjoy them properly, and to 


judge the artist fairly, the true motive of each | too 


drawing should have been given. Even then 
we doubt if the majority would have been 
worth reproduction as chosen examples of the 
artist’s work. The subjects, whatever they 
were, do not seem to have been inspiring. If 
the wood-cuts had been republished without any 
letterpress at all they would have had (as they 
have now, indeed) a certain amount of interest 
for students of English art and those well 
acquainted with the better designs of the same 
artists. Forsuch, this volume is a collection of 
early specimens of the change that some quarter- 
of-a-century ago came over both book illustra- 
tions and wood-cutting, and it is useful to have 
such a collection. For such, also, it is interest- 
ing to trace in the immature and hack-work 
of Walker and Pinwell that honest study of 
Nature and human gesture which proved of 
such advantage to them in more important 
efforts. The illustrator of The Pilgrim’s Progress 
and the painter of ‘‘The Bathers” can be 
traced even in the worst of these designs, but 
not by many. To most who glance through 
these pages Walker will appear commonplace 
and Pinwell clumsy. The former is, however, 
much the more worthily represented of the 
two. The poor mother in the snow-storm is a 
pathetic figure; the scene of the Scotch fish- 
seller, called ‘‘Our Little One,” is brisk in 
character and fine in execution; and the old 
man and his dog in ‘‘ The Bit o’ Garden” are 
easy to appreciate. But of Pinwell, unless it 
be the poor mountebank and his wife asleep in 
the farm-yard, or the two old ladies gossiping 
as they walk, there is scarcely a single drawing 
that tells its tale, or is of value without it. It 
does not so much matter about Walker; his 
genius had time to assert itself, and has generally 
been recognised ; but Pinwell is a name which is 
sinking into undeserved oblivion. It is all 
the more a pity, therefore, that a book which 
by those who do not know his best work will 
be accepted as representative should contain 
nothing which suggests capacity to produce 
such designs as those of his to The Arabian 
Nights, to say nothing of those to The 
Pilgrim’s Progress. The most important 
mistake of the book is, however, yet to be 
noticed. Each drawing is accompanied by verses 
whichare, in nearly every case, entirely mislead- 
ing as to the purpose of the artist. They are very 
poor as verses, but this would not have been of 
much importance if they had told faithfully the 
story of the picture. As it is, they are simply 
impertinent and mischievous, disfiguring a very 
handsome book, and doing their little worst to 
damage two valuable reputations. It is not 
often that Messrs. Routledge make such a 
mistake as this, and we hope they will repair it 
by publishing another series of Pinwell’s 
drawings on wood which will show him at his 
best instead of his worst. We hope, also, 
that they will soon remember that there 


was another artist once of the namo of} 





Houghton. This designer would have made a 
better companion for Pinwell than Walker, and 
a judicious selection from the drawings of 
Houghton and Pinwell would form a yolume of 
enduring value. 


The Art Journal for 1882. New Series. 
(Virtue.) Regarded only as a Christmas present, 
it would not be easy to find one more welcome 
than the bound volume of the Art Journal, 
which active competition from younger rivals 
has stimulated into fresh life under its new 
editor. As might be expected from the taste of 
the day, etchings predominate among the plates ; 
but line engraving is still a the 
quarter which did so much to popularise that 
important art in bygone years. Of the en- 
gravings, that which forms the frontispiece is 
good ; still better is that by Mr. H. Bourne after 
Mr. Millais’ ‘‘ Isabella ””—which is most inter- 
esting on every ground. Some of the plates are 
large to leave sufficient margin; and in 
others we notice an attempt to attain the effect 
of etching. Of the etchings proper we prefer 
Mr. Whistler’s and the two by Mr. ©. O. 
Murray, who is more successful here than in his 
well-known ‘‘ Sappho.” The truth is that Mr. 
Alma Tadema does not ‘‘etch” well. The fac- 
similes, which are reproduced by photogravure, 
do not seem to us altogether so well chosen as 
those of last year, excepting the drawings by 
Michelangelo and Hubert Herkomer. Among 
the articles, that by Miss Stokes on ‘‘ The Corona 
Radiata and the Crown of Thorns” is a really 
valuable contribution to the history of early art. 


The Year’s Art. By Marcus B. Huish and 
David O. Thomson. henigiann Low.) This very 
useful publication for all who are interested in art 
and artists has been slightly enlarged this year 
by the addition of useful matter. The Directory 
of Artists contains 3,500 names, and gives the 
addresses of all artists who exhibit in London 
and the principal provincial towns. The 
record of art sales for 1882 is very interest- 
ing. The highest price given for a picture by 
a deceased British artist was £3,937. This was 
brought by ‘‘ Selling Relics” by John Phillip. 
Among living artists Mr. Long heads the list 
with £6,615 for his ‘“‘ Babylonian Marriage 
Market” and £4.305 for ‘‘ The Suppliants.” 
The £6,090 paid for Mr. Ruskin’s Meissonier is 
the only approach to these high figures in the 
sales of pictures by foreign artists. The Year's 
Art is — not only for current use, but as 
a record. 


How to Decorate. By M. E. James. (Bell.) 
This is a practical book. You will not learn 
much about art from it, but you can find out 
how much you will have to pay for varnish, 
and where you can buy it. To persons who 
like to ‘stain their own floors and stencil their 
own dados it may be useful, for it is written by 
one who has purchased his experience, and 
publishes it for their benefit. Some of the 
designs given, especially those of a floral 
character, are pretty, but those supposed to be 
representative of different styles are not so good. 
The “ Japanese ” design is a wretched failure. 


The Principles of Glass-making, &c. By 
H. J. Powell, Henry Chance, and R. G. Harris. 
(Bell.) This is one of the very valuable series 
of technological handbooks published by George 
Bell and Sons. The name of Mr. Powell, of 
the Whitefriars Glass Works, is sufficient to 
guarantee the value of the preliminary treatise 
on the principles of glass-making and the 
manufacture of hollow ware. He explains, 
with great clearness and brevity, the different 
processes of manufacture, the materials and 
chemistry of glass, and its decoration. The 
subject of crown glass is treated by Mr. Henry 
Chance, and that of plate glass by Mr. R. 
Graham Harris. Any student who masters the 
knowledge contained in this little book need 
not fear the ordeal of an examination before 





the City and Guilds Institute. The Appendix 
contains some examination papers and a very 
useful list of works relating to glass manu- 
facture; and the yolume is completed by a 
careful Index. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
TWO GREEK INSORIPTIONS IN LYDIA. 
Aidin (Tralles), Lydia: Dec. 28, 1882. 
Being prevented by floods in the Maeander 

valley from crossing to Alabanda and Amyzon, 
I spent four hours yesterday in exploring the 
ruins of Nysa with my friend Mr. Urquhart, 
who is in charge of the liquorice factory at 
Aidin. From Sultan Hissdr, the nearest rail- 
way-station, aclimb of half-an-hour on horse- 
back brought us to the site of Nysa; but all 
that we found on the spot was the following 
fragment— 

ATAOHI TYXHI 


—on marble, and an unintelligible a - er coin, 
ren of the fourth century A.D. e Great 

heatre commands a very beautiful view of the 
Maeander valley, and has a considerable portion 
of the seats remaining intact. 

On our return, we found in the konak of the 
modern village below the inscription appended. 
When it was brought down last November from 
Nysa by a Greek priest, the marble block 
(measuring about four feet long by eighteen 
inches broad) on which it is carved was entire ; 
but the greedy mudir broke it into five pieces, 
in the hope of finding treasure. In this way a 
part of the surface has been irrecov erably lost. 
The first fourteen lines are much better executed 
than the remainder; the form of the K (with 
an upward loop) and the occurrence of both 
= and C may be noted; the surface does not 
seem to have suffered at all from weather. 
The inscription has not been bitherto copied or 
even seen by any European. 

H BOTAH KAI O AHMO(2) 

KAI H TEPOTSIA KAI O1 

NEOI KAI H ZTNOAOZM,.... 
ATIOAAQNION - I - ToN TPAM 

MATEA TH2 MoAEQ= KAI TIA 

NHIYPI APXoN KAI STPATH 

ToN KAI MAPA®YAAKA ATO(PA) 
NoMHZANTA « A- APYPoTAMI ET... 
SANTA AIS: Er . TAAE KAI 
ToN TIoN ATIoAAQ(NIoT) . . . ELS ETPA(M) 
MATEIAN KAI ['YM(NAZIA)PXIAN ,..« 
KAI TIAPA®TAAKHN AIZ EI TQ, , 
NIAN - OMO(I)NS KAI TON ET... 
PoN TIoN ATTAAON ETIIAoNT. ., 

EIS TE TPAMMATEIAN KAI EIP.,. 
NAPXIAN KAI 'YMNASIAPXIAN 

KAI AFoPANoMIAN KAI APTY(PO) 
TAMIAN KAI ETII TAIC #@ANoTTAIC AEI 
ToYPFIAIL TENoMENON ToN ATloA 
AQNIoN TIPQ ToN APXoNTA KAI ETI 
@ANH®OPON ENAozoN 

The following inscription I have copied to- 
day from a cylindrical altar-stone at the corner 
of a disused Turkish burial-ground close to 
Messrs. McAndrew and Forbes’s factory in 
Aidin :— 

O BQMOZ FAlOT AN@ESTIOY 
®IAOZAP(oT)= 
KAI TAIOT AN@ESTIOT 
AMAPANTOTZH 
KAI MAKAPIAS ANOESTIAS 
HPQS XPHSTE XAIPE, 


The ruins above ground at Nysa seem to 
range in date from 150 B.c. to about 200 A.D., 
and cover nearly two square miles in extent. 
Much has probably been destroyed in the 
excavations made by the Ottoman Railway 
Company, which are still in progress. 

8. S. Lewis. 

[Being unable to reproduce the peculiar kK 
(with an upward loop), we have used an italic 
K to represent it wherever it occurs in Mr. 
Lewis’s copy of the first inscription.—Eb. 
ACADEMY. | 
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LINNELL AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


TuE late John Linnell commenced his life by a 
very hard struggle for bread ; he ended it as one 
of the most popular landscape artists of the 


day. Of late his pictures have fetched very 
large prices. Yet for many years before his 
death he repeated himself so constantly, and 


his mannerisms became so marked, in colour 
and in handling as well as in subject, that his 
ictures became rather wearisome. For a very 
ong time he had nothing new to show us, and 
no new way of showing the old. He had ceased 
to learn and ceased to observe; he rung the 
changes on clouds and cornfields, copse and 
gravel pit, sunny skies and blue horizons, varied 
with an occasional thundercloud or red sunset. 
This he did with increasing facility perhaps, 
but assuredly with no new knowledge, or power, 
or sentiment. So far it would seem that his 
career was like that of too many artists, and 
that tardy popularity, with its calls for increased 
production and its gift of secure prosperity, had 
in him too induced relaxation of mental effort and 
hasty methods of execution. This exhibition 
will show that such a view is not fair to the 
memory of John Linnell. It is true that in his 
last years he formed a style which was rather 
the sign of decay than mastery. His effects 
grew broader, but his drawing more feeble ; 
there was more display, but less care. Memory 
took the place of observation and facility of 
effort, but this was not till he had reached an 
age when most artists are content to repose 
upon the laurels that they may have already 
won. When he painted Mr. Price’s ‘‘ Timber 
Waggon” (7), with its carefully drawn trees, and 
leaves, and fallen wood, with its fine composi- 
tion and distant hill rising warm into the sun, 
he was sixty years old. In this picture, and 
others of that poriod, he still shows that his 
faithful study of Nature had not relaxed, and 
that his hand still retained all its youthful 

atience and power. In the “Sere-leaf” (4), 
= sei to Mr. W. Christy, we have an 
admirable record of apparently quite fresh 
observation of russet leaves gleaming in the 
sunshine against a leaden sky. And though 
shortly after this we seem to detect some failure 
of sight or hand, as in the replica of the “ Timber 
Waggon,” painted in 1855 (45), yet he was in 
1860 (or at the age of sixty-eight) able to paint as 
fresha picture as the “Shepherd with Sheep” (40), 
which is lent by Mr. S. Assheton Critchley. Nor 
must we forget that his fine ‘‘ Noonday Rest” 
(68), belonging to Mr. Renton, with its carefully 
painted cornfield, and very clever group of 
reapers asleep under the shock, was the pro- 
duction of an artist who had reached three- 
score and ten. 

John Linnell was born in 1792, when Con- 
stable and Girtia and Turner were still under 
twenty, and Cox and Colman about half that 
age. Crome was three-and-twenty, and Mor- 
land had already left his wife and begun afresh 
his course of reckless dissipation. Gainsborough 
was dead, and in two years more the doors of 
the madhouse were to close behind poor Cozens. 
Linonell’s life, therefore, which ended in 1881, 
covered nearly the whole period of modern 
landscape art, from its rise to the present day. 
He must have watched its gradual development 
under Turner and Constable; and one would 
have expected to find its progress reflected in 
some greater measure in his own work, which, 
on this very account, if on no other, should be 
particularly interesting. Linnell, however, 
seems to have learnt from the old Dutchmen 
mainly, and to have been old-fashioned in his 
methods and his ambition. There is more of 
Hobbema and Morland than of Turner or 
Constable in his early work. He was never so 
successful as in his woodland scenes, and, as a 
colourist, was most at home in the old har- 
monies of brown and green and blue, with a 
red jacket in the foreground. His early pic- 





tures are by no means the worst or the least 
interesting. The simple “Landscape with a 
Haystack ” (14), belonging to Jane Countess of 
Caledon, with its plain, but solemn and lumin- 
ous, sky over the dull expanse of marshland, and 
the solitary golden haystack, which gleams 
between the grays and greens, is a very quiet, but 
very perfect, little poem of colour and natural 
sentiment. A more important work is the “Quoit 
Players” of 1810 (33), now belonging to Mr. 
George Simpson. The youth who could paint this 
at eighteen should have risen higher than Linnell 
did. It reminds us, we scarcely know why, of 
Turner’s ‘‘ Frosty Morning,’ and also of his 
‘‘ Abinger ;” it reminds us also of Teniers and 
Wilkie. The withered tree-trunk is admirably 
studied and finely finished, and the effect of the 
whole scene extremely real. We are not sur- 
prised to learn that it has before now fetched 
as much as £1,000. In ‘*The Windmill” (38), 


belonging to Mr. Houldsworth, also clearly an 


early picture, we are reminded again of the old 
Dutch masters ia the simple truth with which 
the mill and the sunlight and the clouds are 
set before us. It seems a portrait of a view 
which accidentally turned out a fine picture. 
Old-fashioned also in the frank introduction of 
English landscape, and the attempt to give an 
Oriental character to the scene by a feebly 
imagined palm-tree, is Linnell’s fine composi- 
tion of ‘‘ St. John preaching in the Wilderness ” 
(39). Mrs. Grove is to be envied the possession 
of this beautiful picture, with its grand land- 
scape and rich colour. This is dated 1828-33. 
At this time (and he was now forty-one) Linnell 
showed little tendency to adopt the innovations 
of the modern school of landscape, and was as 
far from Constable’s great grasp of Nature as 
from Turner’s daring interpretations of her. 
It was but a year after the completion of “ St. 
John” that Turner painted his ‘‘ Burning of 
the Houses of Parliament” and ‘‘ Ehrenbreit- 
stein,” both of which are now hanging in the 
next room. A comparison will prove how 
strong a conservative was Linnell as a painter. 

Linnell persevered, however, in the careful 
study of Nature till, by 1847, he had developed 
something like a style of hisown. His “ Last 
Gleam before the Storm” (9), belonging to Mr. 
Henry Mason, with its bold clouds and gleam- 
ing landscape, is distinctly a ‘‘ Linnell,” and, 
despite the heaviness of its colour, one of the 
finest. The “ Eve of the Deluge” (8), painted next 
year, shows a more daring, but less successful, 
experiment of a personal kind. Successful, 
however, we may fairly consider his “ Barley 
Harvest” of 1852 (6), with its rich red sunset. 
In this we may see, perhaps, some influence of 
Turner in the contrast between the hot and 
cold sky ; but in these and other pictures of the 
same class there is more affinity with the genius 
of his son-in-law, Samuel Palmer, than with 
that of any other modern artist. Morland and 
his friend Mulready were perhaps the English 
painters who influenced him most. 

Of Linnell’s later work there is no need to say 
much, for we all know it. It was eminently 
popular and pleasant, and, above all, thoroughly 
English. His generalisations of foliage in his 
later years were compared not untruthfully to 
sponges, his blue distances were wanting in 
delicacy of gradation, and his art moved 
altogether in a narrow groove; but it was 
always healthy and manly, and gave a bold 
impression of some of the mest familiar and 
dearly loved aspects of English scenery and 
English country life. Despite his length of 
years, he painted almost to the last; and, if the 
time came, as it must to all artists who live so 
long, when his eyes grew weaker and his hand 
less steady, he never exhibited a picture which 
did not hold its own even when surrounded by 
the works of younger men. 

Though chiefly, he was not only a landscape- 
painter. His figures, though seldom so striking 





as in the ‘‘ Noonday Rest,” were always ade- 
quate and useful; and, moreover, he was a 
portrait-painter of no mean merit. His portrait 
of the ‘‘ Rey. John Martin” (36), a very early 
work, is fine in character and very firmly 
drawn; and that of “Sir Augustus Callcott, 
R.A.” (90), painted in 1832, is a little master- 
piece of the Lawrence and Harlowe style. He 
also painted miniatures for a short time, with 
such success that he might, it is said, have 
reached fortune by this road if he had so chosen. 
But landscape was his first love, and he would 
not desert her even for the prospect of speedy 
riches. Luckily, he did not relinquish the art 
of painting ‘‘ in small” till he had preserved for 
us the face of his friend William Blake. Tho 
original miniature, so well known from the en- 
graving in Gilchrist’s Life of the great spiritual 
artist and poet, belongs to the Linnell family, 
and is exhibited here in a case with eight others 
(102). Another portrait (16) of special interest 
is that of Carlyle in 1844. 
Cosmo MoNKHOUSE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue British Museum has just acquired an 
Interesting collection of thirty-nine silver ob- 
jects which give an insight into the daily life of 
the Babylonians, and remind us of the find of 
the bird-dealer’s shop at Pompeii. These 
objects, which were all found together on the 
site of Babylon, consist of fragments of silver 
dishes, the broken handle of a vase, and coins, 
most of the latter being defaced and clipped. 
It is easy to see that all have been broken pur- 
posely by a practised hand, with the view of 
using the metal again; and we may fairly con- 
clude that the collection is the remains of a 
silversmith’s or coiner’s shop. Among the 
coins is a Lycian one in good preservation. So 
far as can be judged from the vase-handle and 
dishes, the art is distinctly Babylonian under 
Persian influence, and the workshop may date 
from the conquest of Alexander. 


We understand that Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus will shortly publish a new edition 
of Turner’s Rivers of England, with photo- 
graphic reproductions of the fine mezzotints 
by Lupton, ©. Turner, and others. Mrs. 
Hofland’s original letterpress will be in a great 
measure retained, edited, with notes and a 
Preface, by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse. 


THe members of the Browning Society are 
much pleased with the three illustrations to 
Mr. Browning’s Poems which have been lately 
issued to them, together with Mr. Ernest Rad- 
ford’s comments. We hope the society may be 
able to get leave to reproduce Dante Rossetti’s 
sepia illustration of Mr. Browning's ‘‘ Sordello,” 
which will be on view at the Burlington Fine Art 
Olub next week. The club show is to include 13 
drawings and paintings of Rossetti’s; and some 
of his friends consider that its greater variety 
and range will do more justice to his genius 
than the exhibition at the Royal Academy. 


Wirth reference to the Academy Catalogue 
date of 1882 to Rossetti’s unfinished ‘‘ Found,” 
which has misled so many critics, Mr. Furnivall 
informs us that he saw the picture with the 
calf in the cart (and he believes the man’s head, 
too), about the year 1854, in Rossetti’s rooms 
close to Blackfriars Bridge. Rossetti worked at it 
some ten years afterwards. Whether he touched 
it in 1882 is doubtful. 


Mr. AtmMA TADEMA’s “ Cleopatra” has been 
placed in the frame at the Grosvenor Gallery 
which has been waiting for it so long. I+ 
appears to us to be very successful in colour 
and fine in expression. The decorative detail 
is unusually rich and beautiful, even for this 
artist. ‘‘ Cleopatra” has the same face as the 
well-known large study which hangs not far 
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from it. Antony is boarding her barge in 
excited haste which is well contrasted with the 
assumed caim of the “Serpent of Old Nile,” 
who, sceptre in hand, on her ivory throne, turns 
her eyes away from her infatuated lover. 


Messrs. MEEHAN, of Bath, have for sale a 
collection of thirty-two water-colour drawings 
and sketches by the late Hablot K. Browne, 
many of which are unpublished illustrations 
for scenes in the works of Dickens. The col- 
lection is to be shown at the forthcoming “ Phiz 
Exhibition ” at Liverpool. 

An exhibition is now open in the Art Gallery 
attached to the Institute of British Architects, 
in Conduit Street, of some new specimens of 
Lambeth pottery adapted for fire-places, 
fenders, &c. 


Ir is not often that even the Portfolio presents 
its readers with anything quite so fine as Mr. 
Lumb Stocks’ engraving after Mr. Millais’ 
* Souvenir of Velasquez.” Unfortunately, there 
are few line-engravers left, except the cele- 
brated Academician, who could produce work of 
such quality, and not many art publishers who 
encourage them to doso. The first number of 
the new year is altogether a very good one, 
and ‘Paris,’ by the editor, illustrated by 
MM. Toussaint, Brunet Débaines, and others, 
promises to be one of the most interesting of 
the topographical studies which are a feature 
of this admirable periodical. 


WIERTZ, that wonderful painter, whose gal- 
lery no visitor to Brussels omits to visit, 
expressed the dying wish that his design of 
“ The Triumph of Light” should be reproduced 
on a colossal scale. A committee, formed to 
raise subscriptions towards carrying out this 
wish, is now holding meetings in the several 
towns of Belgium. 


M. COxermMontT-GannEAvu has published 
(Paris: Maisonneuve) a full report of the 
archaeological mission in Palestine and 
Phoenicia which he undertook in 1881 for the 
TF. .nch Government. 


ANEw Review is announced at Florence—the 
Museo italiano di Antichitad classiche—which will 
deal with philology as well as archaeology. 
The editor-in-chief is Prof. Comparetti. 


WE have received from Herr Seemann, of 
Leipzig, a second supplement of the apparently 
inexhaustible Kunsthistorischen Bilderbogen. 
These last twenty-four sheets embrace archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, filling up any 
gaps that may exist in the previous series. We 
have before pointed out how useful these 
Bilderbogen are in teaching the history of art. 
Their multiplicity and their cheapness alike 
eommend them. 


THE prominent French sculptor, Jean 
Olésinger, died suddenly, at Paris, last week, 
at the age of sixty-eight. His first work to 
attract attention was a bust of Scribe, exhibited 
at the Salon of 1844. His reputation advanced 
so rapidly that the Republican Government of 
1848 employed him to model two colossal figures 
of Liberty and Fraternity, to be placed in the 
Champ de Mars on the occasion of the Féte de 
la Concorde. Other celebrated works of his 
are Mdme. Rachel in the character of 
*‘Phédre,” and also as “Lesbia with her 
Sparrow;” ‘‘Tragedy,” executed for the 
Comédie francaise ; and ‘‘ Gen. de Cissey.” At 
the last he was engaged upon four equestrian 
statues—of Hoche, Marceau, Kiéber, and Carnot 
—which are understood to be almost finished. 


THE STAGE. 
“JANE EYRE” AT THE THEATRE. 


Ir it is good that popular and well-written 
novels should be adapted for the stage, it is 
well that the task of adapting them should 











be undertaken, not by a hack playwright, but 
by a man of letters, sensitive to literary 
effects, and able and likely to preserve in a 
dramatic version the best characteristics of 
the original romance. Mr. W. G. Wills is 
not, on all occasions, a robust, but he is 
generally a graceful and often a poetical, 
writer; and no dialogue he could introduce 
into a play would clash with the dialogue of 
a woman of literature such as Charlotte 
Bronté. Mr. Wills has of late years addressed 
himself rather to the task of artistic adapta- 
tion than to that of original composition. 
His version of Goldsmith’s story was even 
more successful than his embodiment of a 
Yorkshire legend which had served before the 
purposes of romance and poetry—had been 
useful to Hood and to Lord Lytton. The 
“Vicar” itself was less sombre than “ Eugene 
Aram ; ” and, as Mr. Wills is not by nature a 
writer of comedy—nay, as a literary artist, 
inclines to a melancholy conception of life—it 
is well generally that the original work from 
which he draws shall have in it a gaiety and 
humour which he cannot altogether omit to 
transfer. The unrelieved sombreness of 
“Eugene Aram” happened to suit Mr. 
Irving; but it is something of a misfortune 
for Mr. Wills’s drama of “ Jane Eyre” that 
the original romance may be described almost 
in the words of Mr. Gilbert’s poetaster—* It 
is a weird, wild,” but we cannot in fairness 
add, a “‘fleshly,” “thing.” The success that 
waits upon good writing and‘ good acting 
must surely anyhow attend the piece ; but in 
its four acts of melancholy interest, relieved 
only by a dozen good repartees which Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere delivers with admirable point 
and quiet precision, it is doubtful whether 
there will be found all the elements of a 
success that shall be thoroughly popular. 
When a writer of the calibre of Charlotte 
Bronté produces a novel, and a writer of the 
grace of Mr. Wills adapts it to the stage, it 
should be evident that criticism has not to 
deal with tawdry attractiveness and third-rate 
merit; that the standard that is expected 
to be reached is high; and that, as a 
consequence, it is better for criticism to 
address itself to whatever defects may be dis- 
covered instead of to the merits which are 
obvious, and which may be taken for granted. 
We have already indicated one important 
defect in “‘ Jane Eyre”—the prevalence of a 
gloom too long sustained, too little relieved. 
We indicate another not wholly unconnected 
with this one when we say that the play is 
too much of a two-part play. Rochester is 
to the front when Jane is in retirement ; 
Jane is to the front when Rochester subsides. 
Now, though a two-part play is better than a 
one-part play, and “ Jane Eyre” is accordingly 
a less inartistic thing than the kind of piece 
which used to be written for Sothern or is 
now written for Mr. Toole, yet it is not a 
complete play. It is a study of a couple of 
characters, of the action of the one upon the 
other ; and that, though it may be interesting 
throughout a couple of acts, becomes a little 
tiresome before the end of the fourth. 
Furthermore, it accounts for whatever there 
is that is unsatisfactory in the arduous and 
graceful performance of the part of the 
heroine, and for something that is not as it 
should be in the able, but far from faultless, 














performance of the part of Rochester. The 
Reverend Mr. Prior is a lay figure ; the whole 
Ingram party are of almost no account— 
though Miss Maggie Hunt does bestow a 
sincere and admirable geniality upon Mary 
Ingram wherever the chance occurs; and as 
for Nat Lee, the gipsy, he is a picturesque 
invasion that lasts for a minute. We take 
it that his appearance is justified only by the 
fact that, when another gipsy appears, who 
is really Rochester, it is desirable that the 
audience shall at once be in possession of 
that secret of his identity which is hidden 
from the persons of the drama. Lord Desmond 
has a somewhat better part, and Mr. Denison 
does well with it. And achild acts excellently, 
in French badly pronounced. But, on the 
whole, the secondary characters count for 
nothing, while Mr. Charles Kelly and Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere would have been greatly the 
gainers if they had counted for something im- 
portant. On the other hand, over and above 
the more obvious merits of the piece, it must 
be remembered that the merely sensational 
element, which was very apparent in the nove', 
is almost entirely suppressed in the play. Mr. 
Wills could not altogether dispense with those 
screams of the madwoman in her hiding-place 
which prevent Thornfield Hall from being in 
all respects a cheerful or restful home; but 
generally the sensational element is very much 
in abeyance, and the adapter has kept the 
drama what the novelist meant the romance 
to be—a car eful and artistic study of the play 
of character on character. And this the chief 
actors have well remembered. 

Mr. Kelly’s usual qualities, fine and valu- 
able, are displayed in his performance of 
Rochester. His style knows no point- 
making. He is self-contained and earnest. 
But there is lacking to him, as it seems to 
us, just that fascination and brilliancy which 
Jane discovered in the lonely and powerful 
man whose dwelling she shared; and the 
reticence, so continually maintained, may be 
a little overdone. Therefore, while Mr. Kelly 
may fairly claim that his performance does 
little discredit to his position in the profes- 
sion, it cannot truly be said for him that it 
marks an advance. But of Mrs. Bernard- 
Beere’s appearance in Jane Eyre this is 
exactly what requires to be said the most of 
all. Even if the piece should fail to please 
to a full extent for the reasons we have 
glanced at above, the performance of the 
heroine will be remembered by students of 
the theatre as curiously near to faultlessness. 
Its one memorable deficiency is its deficiency 
in high passion, We cannot find that Jane is 
stirred to the very depths; but then Jane, 
during four acts, is stirred so often and stirred 
so long that if she gets a little too much at 
home under the process it is not at all to be 
wondered at. The crowning virtue of Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere’s performance is in the entire 
absence of the artificial. It is of extra- 
ordinary naturalness and of effective quietude 
and simple refinement. Thus an air of un- 
disturbed reality belongs to the whole of the 
first act—and especially the scenes with the 
child—which there are very few actresses on 
the English stage in the slightest degree 
capable of giving. And Jane under the 
persecutions of the Ingram party—the would- 
be bride and the would-be mother-in-law— 
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is not less excellent than in her first scene 
with Rochester and her narration to the child 
by the fireside. The change wrought in 
Jane with her “ Say no more” in the third 
act is expressed with admirable feeling. 
And if the curtain falls rather flatly in the 
same act, as it undoubtedly does, on Jane’s 
words to Rochester, following a repetition of 
the mad wife’s scream, “ Farewell, master ; 
she stands between us,” that is a matter in 
which nobody but the dramatist is blame- 
worthy, for no new situation is reached, the 
scream was never wanted to remind the lovers 
of their position—they knew it all before, and 
they had just been discussing it. “ Farewell, 
master ; she stands between us,” can therefore 
be only an ineffectual return to a conclusion 
already foreseen and recognised. Is Mr. 
Wills one of those facile writers who, knowing 
where 10 begin, do not know quite so pre- 
cisely where the born dramatist—the man of 
dramatic instinct—would see that he must 
stop? Oris it only that, in an exaggerated 
distaste for mere situation, he deliberately 
discards its aid where it is most required? 
Anyhow, the matter is one that weakens his 
strong third act, and for the moment threatens 
the play with the danger of anti-climax. 
FrepEeRicK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Tux Olympic Theatre, after having been fora 
while the scene of the not very successful ex- 
periments of Miss Marie de Grey, has passed 
into the hands of a management which presents 
us with a revival of “Forget-Me-Not.” This 
was one of the distinct successes of about three 
years ago, when theatrical people were them- 
selves the first to admit the merit of Miss 
Genevitve Ward’s rendering of a part that was 
bound to be difficult, and might easily have 
been repulsive. Miss Ward returns to the per- 
formance on the present occasion, but, if the 
phrase may be used inoffensively, with some- 
thing of the discredit that tacitly attaches to 
the possession of a reputation as an actress of 
one part only. We have not witnessed the 
lady’s most recent interpretation of her famous 
réle, but it is reported to have suffered some 
diminution of finish and of delicacy. Be this 
as it may, we should counsel Miss Ward to take 
early measures for enlarging her repertory. 
Even so subtle and engaging an actor as Joseph 
Jeflerson hardly managed to escape the eyil 
consequences of close identification with a 
single part. Mr. David Fisher and Miss Lucy 
Buckstone are among the assistants of Miss 
Ward in her present performance, 


Mr. CHARLES WARNER will re-appear at the 
Adelphi in the new piece which will succeed 
Mr. Reade’s drama on the boards of that 
theatre. 


WE are glad to hear it stated that arrange- 
ments have been made for the appearance of 
Mies Mary Anderson at the Lyceum in the 
autumn. Mr. Irving and his company—some 
fifty performers in all, we understand—will 
then have left for their long-arranged American 
tour; and it is fitting that America should send 
us, in the person of Miss Anderson, its most 
famous representative of the art of homely 
pathos. Miss Anderson has for some time 
shared with Miss Olara Morris the honours of 
the American stage. 

Mr. TootE is undertaking a series of revi- 
vals, Mr. Pinero’s piece having been withdrawn. 
‘* Dot,” the dramatic version of the Cricket on 
the Hearth, is the play in which Mr. Toole is 
just now appearing. 





MUSIC. 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Tuk first concert of the new year commenced 
with Spohr’s brilliant and tuneful quartett in A 
major (op. 93), admirably performed by Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda and Messrs. Ries, Hollander, 
and Piatti. The programme-book, in speak- 
ing of Spohr’s chamber-music, says that the 
‘‘double quartett” may be cited as his own 
invention, We pointed out some time ago 
passages from the composer’s Autobiography 
which show that the idea of a work of this 
kind was suggested to him by A. Romberg; 
also that a double quartett in MS. was sent to 
Spohr by a composer named Pape. Herr 
Pachmann was the pianist, and he gave a very 
fine rendering of Chopin’s romantic polonaise 
in F sharp minor (op. 44). After this came 
the three Studies from op. 25 which he played 
before Christmas, and which were repeated by 
desire. We have already spoken of his delicate 
touch, fine technique, and powers of interpreta- 
tion; and we have now only to add that 
each repeated hearing convinces us that Herr 
Pachmann is a player of extraordinary ability, 
and that his readings of Chopin are highly 
original and impressive. He was received 
with great enthusiasm, and for an encore 
played Chopin’s ballade in A flat (op. 47). The 
programme included Boccherini’s sonata in A 
major for violoncello, performed by Sig. Piatti, 
and Beethoven’s sonata in G (op. 30, No. 3) for 
piano and violin. The latter was interpreted 
in a pleasing and satisfactory manner by Mdme. 
Néruda and Herr Pachmann. Miss Orridge 
was the vocalist. 

Mdme. Sophie Menter is announced to play 
Schumann’s “ Carneval ” on Saturday afternoon, 
January 13, and some Chopin solos on the 
following Monday evening. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE Milan correspondent of the new paper, the 
Musical Review, gives an interesting account of 
the performance at Venice of a symphony 
“written by Wagner at nineteen years of age, 
and forgotten for nearly half-a-century.” It 
was dedicated to Mendelssohn, and sent to him ; 
but it is said that the composer of “Elijah” 
did not even acknowledge the receipt of the 
work. According to the Milan letter, ‘‘ the 
symphony is admirable, effective, and will 
surely create public enthusiasm.” 


Messrs. Rupatt, CARTE AND Co. have 
arranged to produce a series of ten pianoforte 
sonatas by subscription. They remark that 
this branch of composition has of late been 
almost entirely neglected. The fact is, that it 
does not pay publishers to produce sonatas. 
Lovers of music will welcome the present 
scheme, for, even if the heirlooms left us by the 
great masters be not surpassed, an opportunity 
will be given of seeing what the present genera- 
tion can accomplish in one of the most perfect of 
art forms. The following composers have under- 
taken to write each one sonata :—Dr. Ferdinand 
Hiller, Niels Gade, Grieg, Carl Reinecke, Anton 
Dvorak, Sir Julius Benedict, Prof. G. A. Mac- 
farren, Charles Edward Stephens, John Francis 
Barnett, and Villiers Stanford. 


Mr. Henry Houtmes, the eminent violinist, 
announces & new series of five concerts, to com- 
mence on January 24. An important novelty— 
a string quintett by Brahms—is to be given on 
the first evening. The programmes, as usual, 
contain standard works by the great composers. 
Mdme. Haas will be the pianist throughout the 
series. Mr. Holmes will be supported by 
Messrs. Frye Parker, A. Gibson, W. H. Hill, 
and E, Howell. 


From the TIMZS, December 25, 1882. 
‘Nothing can be more effective than some of th 
admirable full-page etchings; nothing more delicately 
executed than = of the nein nothing more 
interesting than the facsimiles 0: wings b i 
masters, ancient and modern,”’ ination ateos 
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The ART JOURNAL contains each month Three largo 
Plates—one an Etching, one an Engraving, and the other 
a Facsimile Reproduction of an Original Drawing or an 
Engraving of a Statue. Also from thirty-two to thirty-six 
pages of Illustrated Letterpress, containing Articles by the 
most Eminent Authorities. 


EXTRACTS FROM PROGRAMME FOR 1883, 

LINE ENGRAVINGS.—The Collection of Works 
of Art which has been formed by the President and Council 
of the Royal Academy under the bequest of the late Sir 
Francis Cuantrey, R.A., has now become of considerable 
importance. Permission to reproduce them has been cour- 
teously granted by the Council of the Academy and the 
respective Artists. 


ENGRAVINGS of the following Pictures will also 
appear :— 
** The Knuckle-bone Player.” By Sir Frepgrice Lerau- 
TON, P.R.A. 
“* The Fox and the Geese.” By Briton Riviere, R.A. 
“Christ in the House of His Parents.” By J. BE. Mi- 
Lars, R.A, 


“* Refurbishing.” By P. H. Catpgzon, R.A. 


ETCHINGS.—tThe Etchings for 1883 will include oue 
executed specially for the JOURNAL by the President of 
the Society of Painter-Etchers, Mr. F. Seymour Haven, 
entitled “‘Cowdray.’ The other Etchings in progress 
are:— 

* Quiet Pets,” after L. Auma-Taprema, R.A. By C. 0. 

Murray, 

** Winter Fuel.” By Freperitox Stocomse. 

** Notre Dame.” By A. Brunet DEBAINEs. 

“* Homeless,” after A. MarsH. By C. H. Courtry. 

“* Westminster by Moonlight.” By D. Law. 

“Blackberry Gatherers.” From a Picture by the late 

G. Mason. 

** Romeo and Juliet.” By C. N. Downwarp. 

Also an Etching by Axzt Hermann Hara. 

* Evening in Finisterre,” after Juszs Berton. By E. 
Satmon,. 

*“ The Last Sheaf,” after Letorr. By A. Latauze. 

* An Autumn Evening,” after Apan. By E. Saumon. 


* From the Paris Salon of 1882, 


REPRODUCTIONS of DRAWINGS.—This 
year they will be chiefly selected from Drawings by Modern 
Masters, commencing with a Drawing of Venice by JOHN 
RUSKIN, Author of *‘ Modern Painters.” 


SCULPTURE.—Engravings from Examples of Con- 
temporary Work will form one of the attractions of the 
ART JOURNAL. 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED SUPPLE- 
MENTS.—Two occurrences which will take place 
during the coming year appear to call for special notice 
by this Journal. The AyxrTzrpamM INTERNATIONAL EXxHI- 
BITION, which will open in May next, promises to attain 
proportions which will entitle it to rank with its pre- 
decessors at London, Paris, Philadelphia, and Vienna. 
The recent magnificent bequest to the Soura Kenstnaton 
Musgvm by the late Mr. Jounn Jonzs, which will shortly be 
exposed to view, far exceeds any Art donation that has 
hitherto been made by a single individual to any nation. 
Under these circumstances, the Proprietors of the ART 
JOURNAL have determined to issue, during several 
months of next year, without extra cost, a SPECIAL 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, in order to supply th e 
Subscribers with a complete artistic account of these 
noteworthy events. 





Pusiisuine Orrice: 
26, Ivy Lanz, Paternoster Row, Lonpon. 
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